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JOHN NOORTHOUCK. 


I HAVE just had placed in my hands by 
Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode, of the firm of Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, a box that was delivered 
one hundred years ago to the then head 
of that firm—Mr. Andrew Strahan. Within, 
on a piece of paper, black with age, is the 
following inscription :— 

I earnestly beg that this Box, with all its 
contents, may be carefully corded up in Bass 
matting, and sent directed 

To Andrew Strahan, Esqr- 
Printer’s street, Gough square, 
London. 

The original owner of the box was John 
Noorthouck, to whom the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ devotes nearly a 
column from the pen of Mr. Warwick Wroth. 
Mr. Wroth tells us that Noorthouck gained 
his livelihood as an index-maker and cor- 
rector of the press, and was very intimately 
associated with William Strahan, the printer. 
In Timperley’s ‘Dictionary of Printers,’ 
indeed, there is a poem from the pen of 
J. Noorthouck, addressed to the memory of 
William Strahan, upon his death in 1785. 


A considerable section of Mr. Wroth’s bio- 
graphy is an extract from ‘N. & Q.,’ which 
runs as follows :— 

“In a bookseller’s catalogue issued by John 
Russell Smith in London, April, 1852, ‘ the original 
autograph manuscript of the life of John Noorth- 
ouck, author of the ‘‘ History of the Man after 
God’s own Heart,” ‘‘ History of London,” &c.,’ 
was offered for sale, and was there described as an 
unprinted autobiography containing many curious 
literary anecdotes of the eighteenth century 
(Notes and Queries, 1st Ser. xii. 204).” 

I am afraid that the information here con- 
veyed about this autograph manuscript 
makes it quite clear that in 1852 the box 
which I have had the privilege of opening, 
and which seemed to have a hundred years 
of dust upon it, had really been opened 
57 years ago, and that the sole contents 
that were considered of value was this auto- 
biography, the fate of which one would like 
to know. It is clear that John Noorthouck 
—perhaps on his death-bed—forwarded this 
box to Mr. Andrew Strahan, in the hope, I 
imagine, that he would publish after his death 
second editions of some of his works, and 
perhaps a collection of his pamphlets. Both 
the ‘ Classical Dictionary ’ and the ‘ History 
of London’ had been prepared by their 
author for new editions, The copies before 
me bear a thousand annotations, including 
revised title-pages. These new editions, 
however, never came, and the memory of 
John Noorthouck is virtually dead, not 
again, one imagines, to be resuscitated. 

It may, however, have some small value, 
from a bibliographical point of view, if I 
give a list of Noorthouck’s various works, 
as contained in the box in question. Only 
two of them—the ‘ History of London’ and 
the ‘Classical Dictionary ’—are under his 
name in the British Museum Library. 

1. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler : 
From the Writer of the ‘ History of the Man 
after God’s own Heart.’ Procul 6, procul este 
Profani, Conclamat Vates, totoque absistite luco 
(Virgil), The Simple believeth every word: 
but the Prudent Man looketh well to his going 
(Proverbs xiv. 15). London : Printed for R. 
Freeman, in Pater-noster Row. 1762. 

2. A Philosophical Survey of Nature: in 
which the Long Agitated Question concerning 
Human Liberty and Necessity is endeavoured 
to be Fully Determined from Incontestable 
Phenomena. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
London. 1763. 

3. The Alphabet of Reason: Being An Essay 
towards constructing a Plan to facilitate the Art 
of Swift Writing, commonly called Short-Hand 
upon Rational Principles. London. Printed for 
the Author and sold by T. Becket and P. A. De 
Handt in the Strand; C. Henderson, under the 
Royal Exchange, and W. Nicoll, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1763. Price One Shilling and Six- 
pence. 
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4. Observations on the Number and Misery 
of the Poor, on the Heavy Rates levied for their 
Maintenance; and, on the General Causes of 
Poverty: including Some Cursory Hints, For 
the Radical Cure of these Growing Evils. Humbly 
submitted to Public consideration. Who first, 
taught Souls enslav’d, and Realms undone, 
Th’ enormous faith of Many made for One ? 
(Pope.) London Printed for T. Becket and P. A. 
De Handt, in the Strand. 1765. (Price One 
Shilling. ) 

5. The Morality of the East; Extracted from 
the Koran of Mahommed: Digested under 
Alphabetical heads, with an Introduction, and 
occasional remarks. Unto every of you have 
we given a law, and an open path; and, if God 
had pleased, He had surely made you one people ; 
but He hath thought fit to give you different 
laws, that He might try you in that which He 
hath given you respectively. Therefore strive 
to excel each other in good works; unto God 
shall ye all return, and then will He declare unto 
you that concerning which ye have disagreed 
(Koran, chap. v.). London, Printed for W. Nicoll, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1766. (Price Two 
Shillings, sewed.) 

6. A New History of London Including West- 
minster and Southwark. To which is added 
A General Survey of the Whole; Describing the 
Public Buildings, Late Improvements, etc. 
Illustrated with Copper Plates. By John Noorth- 
ouck. ndon. Printed for R. Baldwin, No. 47, 
Paternoster Row. 1773. (2 vols.) 


In his own handwriting Noorthouck has 


written on the title-page ‘‘ A Second Edition, 


with Considerable Improvements”; but 
I think that no second edition ever appeared. 
His copy is interleaved with plain paper, 
upon which his “improvements” are 
written. 

In a separate thin quarto we have the 
plates of the above volumes with the same 
title-page, and a note to the effect that here 
are “‘ 42 cuts to my ‘ History of London ’”:— 

7. A New History of London Including West- 
minster and Southwark. To which is added a 
General Survey of the Whole describing the Public 
Buildings, Late Improvements etc. Illustrated 
with Copper-Plates. By John Noorthouck. 
London Printed for R. Baldwin, No. 47, Pater- 
noster Row. 1773.—Plates only. 

8. Cursory Reflections on the Single Combat, 
Or Modern Duel. Addressed to Gentlemen in 
every class of life. London, Printed for R. 
Baldwin, at No. 47, Paternoster Row. 1773. 

9. Sibylline Leaves Containing A Prophecy of 
Unknown Antiquity supposed to refer to the 
Year of Our Lord 1775. London. Printed for 
T. Evans, in the Strand, 1774. 

10. An Historical and Classical Dictionary 
Containing the Lives and Characters of the Most 
Eminent and learned Persons in every age and 
nation, from the earliest Reviews to the present 
time. In two volumes. By John Noorthouck. 
London Printed for W. Strahan and T. Cadell 
in the Strand. 1776. 

11. Outlines of a Ready Plan for Protecting 
London and its Environs from the Depredations 
of House-Breakers, Street and Highway Robbers. 


London ; Printed for W. Richardson at the Royal 
Exchange. One Shilling. 1785. 

12. Argumentum ad Hominem: A Discourse 
on the Clerical character and its parochial obliga- 
tions: Composed under the idea of a Visitation 
Sermon. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father Which is in heaven. Matt. vi. 16. 

Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of! 
(Luke ix. 55.) London: Printed for T. Chap- 
man, 151, Fleet Street. 

In addition to these, there is a volume 
of scraps—a kind of commonplace book— 
upon the cover of which is written “‘ Fugitive 
Pieces by J. Noorthouck.” It contains the 
writer’s various contributions to The 
Chronicle, The Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals of that epoch. There 
are, besides, many scraps of manuscript, 
not one of which would be worth repub- 
lishing in our day, even as a curiosity. 
One of them gives the date of Noorthouck’s 
birthday, indicating that he was fourteen 
years older than is stated in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’: he was born on 
12 June, Old Style, 1732. This we learn 
from a poem entitled ‘A Farewell to the 
World,’ dated “‘ Oundle, August 13th, 1807, 
when 75 years of age.” This poem of six- 
teen foolscap pages is really the most in- 
teresting of all Noorthouck’s efforts. On 
the cover he has written the words: ‘ Not 
to be put into the hands of any Priest what- 
ever.” CLEMENT SHORTER. 


LONDON: ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


In the review of ‘Memorials of Old Lon- 
don,’ ante, p. 219, the following quotation 
is given from Mr. W. J. Loftie’s chapter on 
‘London in Early Times’ :— 

“<The Welsh Lynn is pronounced dunn. Dun 
or down has passed into English.’...... A great autho- 
rity, Mr. Bradley, is said to have stated that Lynn 
in London may be a personal name. ‘The ordinary 
interpretation,’ continues Mr. Loftie, ‘is so simple 
that it seems hardly worth while—unphilosophical, 
in fact—to search for another. Lynn, pronounced 
Lunn, isa lake. Dun is a down or hill. London, 
as the first syllable may be taken adjectively, will 
mean the Lake Hill.’” 

At the risk of being thought unphilo- 
sophical, I must demur to Mr. Loftie’s 
reasoning. In early times London no doubt 
consisted in a great measure of marshland, 
bounded on the north by a low range of 
hills, from which several streams, confined 
by more or less rising ground, flowed down 
to the river. This marshland, by a stretch 
of the imagination, might perhaps be termed 
a lake, and as I have said, there were hills, 
though only the low spurs bounding one or 
two brooks were included in the old Lon- 
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dinium. But there is absolutely no his- 
torical confirmation of Mr. Loftie’s theory. 
We do not even know that the Welsh lynn, 
pronounced lunn, was a part of the current 
speech of the Londoner. I was under the 
impression, that this theory had been re- 
futed by Mr. Bradley in a letter that appeared 
in The Atheneum last year. I cannot give 
the exact reference, as I am abroad; but 
unless my memory betrays me, Mr. Bradley 
said, not that Lynn in London might be 
a personal name, but that Londinium 
originated from Londinos, a personal name 
meaning. I think, fierce or cruel. If Mr. 
Bradley, in the midst of his other important 
duties, could spare the time to place on 
record in these columns his views on this 
interesting point, it would, I think, be a 
great advantage to the readers and corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
W. F. PRipEavx. 


Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


(Mr. Bradley’s letter appeared in The Athenewm 
of 7 March, 1908, in a communication from Mr. 
Rice Holmes, who had touched on the derivation of 
London in a foot-note in his ‘ Ancient Britain and 
the Invasions of Julius Cesar.’ Two letters from 
Sir George Birdw on the same subject were 


— in The Atheneum of 14 March and 11 April 


Without wishing to claim any authority 
as to the etymological questions involved 
or to propound a rival theory, I think it 
worth while to point out that the passage 
as to the name London quoted in your review 
of ‘Memorials of Old London’ is in one or 
two respects not quite exact. Mr. Loftie 
takes the word as Lynn-dun=“ Lake Hill,” 
and says of Lynn, “The Welsh Lynn is 
pronounced Jlunn.” Llyn, as the word 
should be written, is pronounced, when it 
stands alone, not lunn, but, as nearly as 
the sound can be represented, Alin. In 
composition it might perhaps acquire the 
u sound which Mr. Loftie gives to it. Nor 
does dun mean quite “hill.” The Celtic 
root which in Irish appears as dun, in Welsh 
as din, means not a hill, but a@ (hill-) fort ; 
ef. Welsh dinas, “ city.” Supposing London 
were really Llyndin, the meaning would 
not be “ Lake Hill,” but “ Fortress Lake.” 
In Welsh the adjective (and here lyn is, 
ex hypothesi, used adjectively) must either 
follow the noun, or, if it precedes, cause 
mutation of the initial consonant. Thus 
“Lake Hill’? should be either Dinlyn or 
Llynddin (dd=th in this); cf. Creuddin 
(“ bloody fortress ’)=crau+din. 

Personally I very much doubt the deriva- 
tion Llyndin. The Welsh name of London 


is Llundain, pronounced approximately (the 
approximation is not very close), ‘* Hlin- 
dine.” Ido not, however, know the relation 
of this to the English form. I. B. 


HANGING ALIVE IN 
(See ante, p. 221.) 

OnE might be content to leave the matter 
here, letting the records of the character 
of these two serious writers stand against 
the denunciation of them as “ hare-brained, 
irresponsible chatterers.”” But let us turn 
to the records to see whether we can dis- 
cover any cases of the infliction of the 
punishment of hanging in chains. As I 
shall show later, there are many such cases. 
recorded in connexion with political offences, 
for hanging in chains seems to have been 
regarded as a meet punishment for rebellion. 
The record of cases of non-political crime 
and its punishment is extremely scanty. 
There is, however, one great murder case, 


CHAINS. 


T.| the stories of which throw light on what 


hanging in chains meant. This is one of 
the most remarkable of all stories of murder 
committed in England. 

Master Thomas Arden of Feversham was. 
the Chief Comptroller of Customs there. 
He had once been Mayor of the town. He 
was married to a near relative of Sir 
Edward North, and, through his family 
influence and official connexions, procured 
grants from the Crown of a considerable 
part of the lands of the dissolved abbey of 
Feversham. His wife had a lover, Thomas 
Mosbie, a tailor, and resolved to get rid of 
her husband. She first got poison from a 
painter of the town, and administered it to 
Arden. This attempt failing, she hired 
a ruffian, robber and murderer, Black Will, 
an ex-soldier, to assassinate Arden. Am- 
bushes having failed, Arden was at last 
murdered in his own house in the presence 
of his wife, who is said to have herself 
stabbed him with a knife. The body of the 
murdered man was conveyed out of the 
house and laid in a meadow. It was averred 
that for long after the grass would not grow 
where the body had lain, a barren spot 
showing exactly the form of the body. 
The murder was at once discovered, and 
the murderers were brought to justice. 
The murder excited enormous interest— 
how great may be measured by the fact 
that, of nine and a half columns given by 
Holinshed to the events of the year 1551, 
seven and a half are devoted to the story 
of this crime. The playwrights seized on 
the story: ‘The Tragedy of Master Arden 
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of Feversham’ long held the stage ; Shake- 
speare is thought to have had a hand in 
retouching the piece. A ballad telling the 
story is still extant. That nothing might 
be wanting, Arden was perhaps the first 
whose tragic fate was cited as proof of the 
widespread belief that evil befell those who 
held abbey lands. 


Mary, c. 17) was passed to take away his 
benefit of clergy. It is a remarkable Act 
in the form of a narrative and petition by 
“Yor true Subjecte and dayly Oratrice 
Margerie Rufforde widowe.” 

From Machyn we learn the fate of the 
three malefactors :— 

1555/6. ‘* The Fryday the vij day of Marche 
was hangyd in chaynes besyd Huntyntun on 


The painter concerned in the first attempt | 
on Arden’s life fled, and was never more’ [one] Conears, and Spenser after-ward, for the 


heard of. Nine persons paid with their lives | kyllyng of a gentyllman,” &c. 
for complicity in this great crime. One! 
villain, known indifferently as Loosebag 
or Shakebag, took sanctuary, was decoyed 
thence, as it seems, and was murdered 
‘in Southwark. Black Will escaped for the 
time and got across the sea in an oyster 
boat, but was taken later and burnt on a 
scaffold at Flushing. 

The rest met their fate at the hands of 


the justice of their country. One suffered | 


unjustly. Bradshaw had unwittingly con- 
veyed a criminal letter, but he had been 
a fellow-soldier of Black Will in Boulogne, 
and this sealed his fate. 

Mistress Arden, the wife, and Elizabeth 
Stafford, a servant, were both burnt, as 
guilty of petty treason. 

Michael Sanderson, also a servant, was 
drawn, hanged, and quartered as guilty of 
petty treason. 

Mosbie, the lover, and his sister Cicely 
Pounder, widow, were hanged in Smithfield. 

Bradshaw, the innocent victim, and Greene, 
who had escaped, but was taken later, were 


“The xxvij day of Marché was hangyd be- 
_yonde Huntyngtun in cheynes on [one] Spenser, 
for the deth of master Rufford of Bokyngham- 
| shyre, by ys fellow Conears hangys [hangs].” 
| The entry regarding Smyth is as follows : 
| ** The ix day of Marche was hangyd at Brykhyll 
Benett Smyth in Bokyngham-shyre, for the deyth 
of master Rufford, gentyllman, the wyche Conears 
‘and Spenser sluw.’’—‘ Diary,’ Camden Society, 
1848, pp. 102-3. 

Here it is even more difficult to suppose 
that the punishment was the same for all 
three, except as regards a comparatively 
‘unimportant detail as to what was done 
| to the bodies after execution. The punish- 
'ment was greater in the case of Conyers 
_and Spenser, their offence being greater as 
‘the law then stood. Nor is there here or 
elsewhere indication that the sentence 
carried hanging by the neck prior to hanging 
‘in chains. ALFRED Marks. 

155, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 


| Epwarp ama- 


hanged in chains. | 
Statements as to the several punishments bjtur idem may be said truly of him, and 


made in the various accounts do not quite though FitzGerald has been dead more 
tally ; but the records of the Privy Council than twenty-three years, many united a few 
contain notes of instructions given with days ago in commemorating his memory. 
respect to each of the executions ordered. Almost everything known of him has been 
Twice the order is for Mosbie and Cicely gleaned and brought together as worthy of 
Pounder to be hanged, while the order respect- | preservation. 
ing Bradshaw and Greene is that they should | One circumstance occurs to me _ which 
be hanged in chains. Why this difference I have not seen alluded to, namely, that 
if the punishment were the same in the two | Naseby battle-field belonged either to him 
cases, except that in one case the unim- or to his ancestors. Well do I remember, 
portant detail of hanging in chains after some twenty years ago, visiting that field. 
execution was meant ? | On that occasion I recited to a friend who 
We find the same feature in another great accompanied me Macaulay’s stirring lyric 
murder case occurring a little later. In purporting to be “The Battle of Naseby, 
1555 Benedict or Benet Smith, Smyth, or by Obadiah Bind their Kings in Chains, 
Smythe was found guilty of hiring two men, | and their Nobles with Links of Iron, Ser- 
John Spenser and Francis Conyers, to  geant in Ireton’s regiment.” 
murder Giles Rufford. As the law then) Near the field is a pedestal, literally 
stood, a murderer could not claim his clergy, covered with pencil names, erected by John 
unless he were a clerk of the rank, at least, and Mary FitzGerald, Lord and Lady of the 
of subdeacon. But, not being the actual Manor of Naseby. 
murderer, Smyth was in a position to claim Only one short month before his death 
his clergy. An Act (2 and 3 Phil. and Dr. Arnold, then in his full vigour, came 
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over from Rugby with Thomas Carlyle to 
visit Naseby. JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

(Mr. JoHn T. PAGE contributed at 9 S. xi. 461 
an article entitled ‘ Naseby Revisited,’ in which 
he printed in full the inscription on the obelisk 
erected by the father and mother of Edward 
FitzGerald. Mr. PickForp on 2 Aug., 1879, 
gave a long account in ‘N. & Q.’ (5 S. xii. 81) 
of his then recent visit to Naseby. References 
to the subject will be found in ‘ Letters of Edward 
FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble’ and ‘ More Letters 
of Edward FitzGerald.) 


MecHanicaAL Roap Carriaces. — Early 
references to mechanical road traction are 
worth noticing in these days of the trium- 
phant motor-car. Here are two of more 
than ordinary interest. 

In The Daily Advertiser of 4 March, 1742, 
it was announced that 
“several gentlemen that had seen the curious 
chaise that travels without horses, lately arriv’d 
from Bern in Switzerland, are charm’d with the 
easy manner in which it is perform’d, it being 
capable of going forty miles a day, with very 
little trouble to the rider; and we are further 
assur’d that on Thursday next it will be exposed 
to publick view at the Mitre Tavern, Charing- 

S. 
On 23 April, 1742, this is advertised as being 
shown at “the Great Booth near the Steps 
in Middle Moorefields.”’ 

In the following August Pinchbeck had 
this road-carriage, or one of his own con- 
struction; and The Daily Advertiser an- 
nounces :— 

“We are assur’d that last Wednesday evening 
Mr. Pinchbeck’s curious machine chaise that 
travels without horses ran from Hampstead 
to Tottenham Court in less than forty minutes 
in the sight of several hundreds of people; at 
which place it will continue to be shewn during 
the time of the fair, with two other very curious 
and surprising pieces of mechanism which were 
never before expos’d to publick view.” 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


Lire,” THE In MopERN 
GREEK.—The English words “ High Life” 
are pretty common in France as a sign 
or title, e.g., on tailors’ shops. In Smyrna 
is (or was when I was there last year) a 
shop—a café, I think—with the following 
Greek rendering, Al-AAI®, as a sign or title. 
It is interesting to observe that whereas 
the French spell the words correctly, but 
pronounce them ‘“ Eegleef,’ the Greeks, 
in this instance at all events, throw the 
spelling to the winds, but keep the true 
sound almost exact. There is, of course, 
nothing in Modern Greek which represents 
the sound of the English aspirated H. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


FatHerR Ancus.—Perhaps I may be 
permitted to add a few lines to the notice 
of this good man which appeared ante, 
p- 279. 

As far back as 1859, being then curate 
to the Bishop of Aberdeen, I had the privilege 
of preparing George Angus for confirmation, 
as he then belonged to the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church. He had just obtained a 
commission in the Army, and was going out 
to India. For many years I lost sight of 
him, but our friendship was renewed through 
the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ Some twenty 


years ago I visited him at St. ia oe 


‘** THA’ WOODIN IMAGE.”’—A friend of mine 
has a trick of calling every one who does 
a thing in an awkward or blundering fashion 
‘tha’ woodin image,” spiced with con- 
tempt according to the magnitude of the 
offence. And it is by no means an un- 
common thing to use the phrase ‘‘ a wooden 
image” about persons who are not “ quick 
and certain,” but ‘‘ slow and sure.” 

I remember how, when, more than fifty 
years ago, I used to be taken at rare times 
to some of the large Midland towns, I 
always looked for the shop doors at which 
stood, or from the lintels swung, the 
wooden images ”—signs of various trades, 
for the most part all black, though in Iron- 
gate, Derby, stood, I think, an almost life- 
size Highlander in full “‘ war paint,” coloured. 
It seems to me that the expression “ tha’ 
woodin image’”’ is a sort of recollection of 
those wooden figure signs of years ago. 

RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[The wooden Highlander at tobacconists’ shops 
was discussed recently at considerable length ; 
see 10 S. vii. 47, 92, 115, 137,457. Seealso* Tobac- 
conist’s Highlander: his Bat,’ post, p. 307.] 


SHAKESPEARE ALLusion.—I believe this 
has not yet been collected :— 

““The Players have a Play, where they bring 
in a Tinker, and make him believe himself a 
Lord, and when they have satisfied their humour, 
they made him a plain Tinker again ; Gentlemen, 
but that this was a great while agoe, I should have 
thought this Play had been made of me; for if 
ever two cases were alike, ‘tis the Tinkers and 
mine.”’— The Lord Henry Cromwels Speech in 
the House. Printed, Anno Dom. 1659,’ p. 5. 


G. THorn-DRory. 


Aunt Satty: SALLEE.—Under the head- 
‘ing ‘Archery Butts’ (9 S. iii. 371) I sug- 
gested that the “Aunt Sally” at whom 
so many “shies” are taken at fairs was a 
descendant of the effigy of ‘“‘a Turk for 


shott,” of whom we find mention in Col. 
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Henry Walrond’s work on archery. It has 
since occurred to me that her very name 
may be a survival from the days when an 
image of one of the Sallee pirates—the ran- 
som of whose prisoners is so familiar an item 
in early churchwardens’ accounts — might 
have served at once as a target for military 
practice and a fetish. 
LEGA-WEEKES. 


[A correspondent at 2 S. x. 117 said that 
Aunt Sally is the heroine of a negro melody in 
which she meets with ludicrous adventures ; but 
evidence in support of the statement was not 
produced. This was in August, 1860, the first 
quotation in the ‘N.E.D., s.v. ‘ Aunt,’ being 
from the Times of 1861.] 


RaILways IN THE Forties.—Under this 
heading a recent number of The Guardian 
reproduced the following from its issue for 
21 Feb., 1849 :— 

“The usual half-yearly railway meetings are 
now taking place....At the Great Western the 
dividend was reduced from 7 per cent to 6 per 
cent, but all went smoothly. Messrs. Russell 
and Brunel exert a fascination for Paddington 
which it is difficult altogether to account for.... 
On this point a few observations may not come 
amiss, as they may sefve to indicate what has 
been, in our opinion, a radical vice in Great 
Western management from the first. The line 
has been far too aristocratic in its ideas. Every- 
thing has been done to favour the rich at the 
expense of the poor. High fares and extra- 
vagantly luxurious accommodation for the rich ; 
pig-pens, starting at hours the most incon- 
venient, for the poor. Such has been the course 
of proceeding by the Great Western. They were 
the last great company to glaze the windows of 
their second-class carriages. Even now they 
are the worst we know of. But we are not going 
to contend for a moment that the Great Western 
is bound to carry the poor for nothing in a first- 
class carriage.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


THE RULE OF THE Roap. (See 6 S. iii. 
468 ; iv. 34, 154, 258, 278, 316, 416; v. 76). 
—At 65S. iv. 34 Mr. J. A. Picton stated 
positively that the difference between the 
rule of the road in England and in America 
resulted from the American practice of 
driving with reins, whereas in England the 
carter usually walks beside his team. Dr. 
Dwight in 1821 gave an entirely opposite 
reason :— 

“The drivers of loaded carts and wagons 
usually walk on the left side. If you take the 
right, the driver is of course between you and 
his own team. He is therefore able to see that 
he gives you sufficient room; which he could 
= do if you took the left side.” —‘ Travels,’ iv. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Rev. Tuomas Nicotson: DEATH’s HEAD 

Rine.—The following curious bequest is 
erhaps worth recording. The Rev. Thomas 

(1573-1649), Rector of Stapleford- 
Tawney, Essex, made the following bequest 
in his will, dated 28 Jan., 1647/8, and 
proved in P.C.C. 12 Sept., 1649 :— 

““To Margaret Shearman, daughter of my 
brother William Nicolson, twenty shillings to 
buy her a ring with a death’s head, which I intreat 
her to wear for my sake.” 

He was a cousin of William Nicolson, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and father of John 
Nicolson, D.C.L., Chancellor of “at diocese, 


GRENADIER GUARDS’ BAnpD.—I notice a 
paragraph in The Musical Times for March 
which seems worth mention in the columns 
of ‘N. & :— 

“As a contribution to the history of the 
Grenadier Guards’ band (the Ist Regiment of 
Foot Guards) the following extract will be read 
with interest. It is taken from The London 
Evening Post of Tuesday, April 11, to Thursday, 
April 13, 1749, and is reprinted, without comment, 
verbatim et literatim :— 

““* We are informed that on Sunday last the 
ENGLISH Band of Musick, belonging to the First 
Regiment of Foot Guards, commanded by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, receiv’d 
their Dismission, to make Room for a Band of 
Germans, who mounted Guard on Monday last.’ ” 


. HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


GLAMORGAN.—As the word ‘‘ Glamorgan- 
shire’ has appeared several times lately in 
‘N. & Q.’ may I venture to remind learned 
correspondents that the premier Welsh 


county is Glamorgan? It is no more 
Glamorganshire than Kent is Kentshire or 
Cumberland Cumberlandshire. 
ARTHUR MEE. 
Llanishen, Cardiff. 


JoHN CLAYTON : WILLIAM CLAYTON, LORD 
Sunpon.—May I be allowed to point out 
two errors which I have just come across 
in the ‘D.N.B, ? 

Under John Clayton, botanist, it is said 
that he sent ‘to the Royal Society in 1739 
a statement of ‘Experiments concerning 
the Spirit of Coals.’”’ This certainly ‘must 
be ascribed to John Clayton, Dean of Kildare 
(one of the Claytons of Fulwood). The 
paper was sent (with others) for publica- 
tion after Dean Clayton’s death. The 
paper in which the experiment is described 
will be found in the Abridgement of Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. viij. p. 295. 

Another manifest error is in the account 
of Lord Sundon (William Clayton) occurring 
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in the life of his wife (vol. lv. p. 170). He is 
stated to have been M.P. for Liverpool 
1698-1707 and 1713-15. This error is 
caused by the confusion of two persons with 
identically the same names. 

William Clayton (of the Fulwood family), 
& prosperous Liverpool merchant (born 
about 1650, and dying in 1715), had the 
honour to represent his native borough of 
Liverpool ; as his epitaph says, in six Parlia- 
ments. 

Probably Lord Sundon was connected in 
some way with the Fulwood family, but the 

recise =e of relationship has not hitherto 

nm made plain. The pedigree (see Add. 
MSS. in British Museum, 19,123, ff. 222-5; 
23,710, ff. 177-9) traces to a certain Ralph 
Clayton (great-grandfather of Lord Sundon), 
who must have been born about 1560, if 
we allow thirty years to a generation. There 
is a certain Ralph Clayton (son of William 
Clayton and Elizabeth Rigbye, his wife) 
whose name appears on the Preston Guild 
Rolls for 1602, 1622, and 1642, and also 
in the Visitation pedigree of 1664. Probably 
he was born in 1589. This Ralph is stated 
to have found his way to the East of Eng- 
land, and may be the same as Ralph Clayton 
of Wood Ditton, near Newmarket. Per- 
haps this identification may be proved if 
title-deeds, wills, or letters of administration 
be referred to in the district. 
W. Stuart WHITE. 

Healey Vicarage, Rochdale. 

Clayton, Baron Sundon,’ post, 
p- . 


LEyBouRN.—According to the 
‘D.N.B. he “is said to have begun life 
@s @ printer, but as early as 1648 he appears 
as joint author with Vincent Wing.” Why 
“but”? Surely the two occupations were 
not incompatible. I have before me a copy 
of ‘The Description and Use of the Uni- 
versall Quadrat’ (sic), by Thomas Stirrup, 
Philomathemat, which was “printed by 
R. & W. Leybourn for Thomas Pierrepont, 
at the Sun in Pauls Church-yard, 1655.” 
In his ‘Compleat Surveyor’ he refers to 
“my Planometria,” which we know was 
published in 1650 under the anagram 
‘Oliver Wallimby.” This is sufficient proof 
of his authorship to warrant the ‘ Plano- 
metria ’ being inserted under his own name 
in the B.M. Catalogue. 


“ STICK TO YOUR TUT.’’—This is a common 
expression to denote unswerving adherence 
to a purpose, firmness of character. For 
instance, the ringleader of some refractory 
paupers boasted in a Pottery police-court 


recently that he was the only man who 
had “stuck to his tut ’’—who had not sub- 
mitted to the authorities when remonstrated 
with. B. D. 


HatTCHMENTS IN CHURCHES.—The hatch- 
ment in Swerford Church, Oxon (8 S. xii. 
474), is not that to the memory of Lieut.- 
General Sir Robert Bolton, Kt., G.C.H., 
who died at Swerford Park in 1836, but one 
placed there on the death of his daughter 
and heir, Louisa, of Swerford Park, who 
married (as his first wife) Samuel Davis, 
Esq. (d. 1874), and died 8 Aug., 1839, at 
31, Wilton Place, Belgrave Square. She 
was buried in the family vault at Swerford, 
and left issue a son and daughter. 

CHARLE 


s S. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


‘* Hawser.”’—The earliest quotation for 
‘“‘ hawser ’’=a rope in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is 1338, 
and for ‘‘hawse’’=a cable, 1598. In a 


Chamberlain’s Account for Chester and 
Flint, 1301-2, mention is made of one great 
rope and one other rope called ‘‘ a Hausour ”’ 
for raising timber on the towers of Flint 
and Rothelan. R. 8. B 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THe RHINE A FRENCH BOUNDARY.— 
Will some kindly fellow-reader give me either 
the words, or a reference to the words, of a 
French song which must have had a vogue 
in the summer of 1870? They were to the 
effect that ‘“‘our fathers held the Rhine 
boundary, and what they could do, we can 
do again.” J. K. Lavenron. 


me reply to ‘The Watch on the Rhine’ is 
Nous avons eu, votre Rhin allemand,” by Alfred 
de Musset. ] 


ToBACCONIST’S HIGHLANDER: HIS Bar. 
—I have a very neat little, genuine speci- 
men of the old tobacconist’s sign of a 42nd 
Highlander with his “ mull.” It is 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, and it differs from those usually met 
with in that under the left arm is an imple- 
ment almost exactly like a cricket bat. 
This bat has a gilt knob to the handle, 
and on the shoulder of it are three chevrons 
in gold, without doubt a sergeant’s stripes. 
On the exposed side of the bat is what would 
appear to represent a loose strip of wood. 

his strip is nearly one-third of the width 
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of the instrument, and extends up the 
middle about two-fifths of the length of the 
body of it. 

I can only guess that the bat was, at some 
time, primarily, an emblem of a sergeant’s 
office, and, secondarily, used for the infliction 
of chastisement on clumsy or disorderly 
recruits ; and perhaps it was equivalent 
to the Priigel of German armies, with which 
sergeants drove lagging warriors into the 
fray. 

But is there any record of such an accoutre- 
ment as being that of a sergeant in the British 
army ? and what was the purpose of the 
loose strip, unless it was to cause the blow 
administered to resound as much as to 
hurt, as does the wand of Harlequin in a 
booth ? ARTHUR DENMAN, F.S.A. 

29, Cranley Gardens, S.W. 

[See the references to the Highlander ante, p. 305.1 


Hotr Castir.—There is an old house 
called Holt Castle in Worcestershire, which 
has the remains of a Norman keep about it, 
and a few Plantagenet rooms, and a decent 
modern house in connexion with the said 
rooms. What is the history of it? Was 
it ever held by a powerful family, or be- 
sieged or destroyed ? Holt Castle is on the 
banks of the Severn, about six miles from 
Worcester, and is the property of the Earl of 
Dudley, held in connexion with the Witley 
estate. TERTIUS. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Where 
do the lines ‘* Dutton slew Dutton ; \Venables 
with Venables did contend,’ &e.—or words 
similar—occur (in reference to the divisions 


of families in the Commonwealth wars) ? | 
I fancy in Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire,’ | 


but cannot find them. If not in that work, 
would some reader repeat the verse con- 
taining them ? J. R. 


SHarRP AND Morpaunt Faminirs.—I am 
trying to trace the links connecting my 
great-grandmother Ann Bromley Mordaunt, 
who married Major William Shairp about 
1772, with the Peterborough family. She 


is described in the birth certificate of her. 


son, my grandfather, Major Wm. Shairp 
of Kirkton, N.B., as being the daughter of 
Charles and Ann Mordaunt. She was a 
minor at the date of her marriage, and was 
presumably an orphan, for she was then 
“seised in fee simple or fee tail in posses- 
sion’ of property in Bread Street, E.C., in 
Brentford, Rochester, and Gillingham, Kent. 

The Marquis de Ruvigny in his ‘ Plan- 
tagenet Roll of the Blood Royal’ shows 
the descent of the Earls of Peter- 


borough from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Kings Edward IV. and Richard IIT. 

I have always understood that on the 
death of the last Earl of Peterborough, 
when his title became dormant or extinct, 
my grandfather claimed to be next of kin 
through his mother to the deceased peer. 
There are one or two links wanting to 
connect his mother’s father Charles Mor- 
daunt with the Peterborough pedigree, and 
I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can give me information as to the 
parentage of Charles, Mordaunt, or advise 
me how to trace it out. 

Sruart CouRTENAY SHAIRP. 
1, Marlboro’ Gate, Hyde Park, W. 


JamMES BurRNEY, PortTrarr PAINTER.— 
I am anxious to obtain the dates of the 
birth and death of James Burney, the father 
of Charles Burney, and of his re 


Spencer CowPerR, JUSTICE OF THE COM- 
MON PLEAs.—When and at what Inn of 
Court was he admitted, and when was he 
called ? The article in the ‘D.N.B.’ throws 
no light on these points. G. F. R. B. 


Sir Artur HesiLrice.—Can any corre- 
spondent give me the date of Hesilrige’s 
birth? The ‘D.N.B. silent on this 
point. Did he sit for Newcastle in the 
Parliament of 1654? His return is given 
in the Official List of Members of Parliament 
(vol. i. 501), but there is no mention of it in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ article. G. F. R. B. 


Féecame Appey : BrREDE Manor.—Would 
Mr. Rospert PIeRPOINT, who wrote some 
time ago about Fécamp Abbey, & propos 
of ‘ benedictine,’ kindly say if he knows 
whether the MSS. belonging to the abbey, 
'which he says were preserved at the time 
of the Revolution, are now in existence, 
and if so, where ? I am interested in the 
manor of Brede in Sussex, which at the 
time of Domesday Survey was “appurtenant 
to the Abbey of Fécamp, and included the 
|ports of Rye and Winchelsea. This manor 
later became the property of the Oxen- 
bridges, but I do not know when. Pus 


Sr. AMELIA AND Santa GUGLIELMA, 
QUEENS OF HunGARY.—I have come across 
the name of the former in a catalogue 
wherein her portrait is described as a most 
beautiful engraving by P. Mercuri after Paul 
Delaroche. A queen of Hungary of that 
| name is unknown, and she is not mentioned 
| in any one of the sixty ancient Hungarian 
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calendars from which Dr. Knauz has com- 
piled the list of saints in his book on Hun- 
garian chronology. Consequently the lady 
must be a mythical personage like the Santa 
Guglielma, another ‘Queen of Hungary,” 
whose life is narrated in Add. MS. 10,051 in 
the British Museum. Where did Paul Dela- 
roche find the name ? L. L. K. 


‘CALENDAR OF HUNTINGDON.’— 
John Cole (1792-1848), bookseller and anti- 
quary of Northampton and Scarborough, 
resided a few years at Huntingdon, where 
he published ‘The Calendar of Every-day 
Reference for the County of Huntingdon,’ 
1845, 2 parts, sm. 8vo, (cf. ‘D.N.B. xi. 
270-72; ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. i. 301). Where 
could I see a copy ? 

Hersert E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 


LAWRENCE THE WitT.—There is a passage 
in one of Macaulay’s letters, written when 
he was thirty years old, which is very repre- 
sentative of the man. Ina letter to Whewell 
he says :— 

‘The House of Commons is a place in which 
I would not promise success to any man. It is 
the most peculiar audience in the world. I should 
say that a man’s being a good writer, a good 
orator at the bar, a good mob-orator, or a good 
orator in debating clubs, was rather a reason for 
expecting him to fail than for expecting him 
to succeed in the House of Commons. A place 
where Walpole succeeded and Addison failed ; 
where Dundas succeeded and Burke failed ; 
where Peel now succeeds and where Mackintosh 
fails; where Erskine and Scarlett were dinner- 
bells; where Lawrence and Jekyll, the two 
wittiest men, or nearly so, of their time, were 
thought bores, is surely a very strange place. 
And yet I feel the whole character of the place 
growing upon me. I begin to like what others 
about me like, and to disapprove what they dis- 
approve. Canning used to say that the House, 
as a body, had better taste than the man of best 
taste in it, and I am very much inclined to think 
that Canning was right.” 

Personally, as an outsider who has always 
been interested in the game, I am disposed 
to think that the House of Commons of the 
present day differs from that of Macaulay’s 
time in having the good taste to conceal 
any pretensions to taste, and that it resem- 
bles it in extinguishing the society wit, 
if such a being exists nowadays. A dili- 
gent study of the works of Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell and of Mr. Henry Lucy leads me 
to the conclusion that the race of Jekylls 
and Luttrells is extinct. My query, how- 
ever, is, Who was Lawrence, one of the 
wittiest men of his time, and what relics 
of his wit has he bequeathed to us? The 
only Lawrence of any note in those days 


was the painter, who certainly had the power 
of fascinating the opposite sex, but, so far 
as I am aware, had no reputation as a wit, 
nor do I think he ever entered Parliament. 

I am of opinion the time has come when 
Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Life’ of his illus- 
trious uncle might be more fully annotated. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“LA PIERRE QUI RAGE.’—In the old 
part of Marseilles is a small street named 
*“Rue de la pierre qui rage.’ The verb 
rager, meaning ‘se facher,” ‘‘s’irriter,” is 
an old word. Is there any legend about 
an angry stone which would account for 
this queer name ? 

Near to the ‘‘ Rue de la pierre qui rage”’ 
is a “ Rue pavée d’amour.” 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


PICKSHAFT”? OR “ PIKESHAFT,” A 
MEAsuRE.—By indenture dated Friday after 
Corpus Christi, 1460, the prior of Beauvale 
sold to the Prior of the House of the Blessed 
Trinity of Lenton, in consideration of the 
sum of 10/. paid in advance, 

“certain porcionem carbonum subterraneorum 
in campo de Newfelde prout iacent in longitudine 
ad mensuram xx pikshaft et in latitudine ad 
mensuram octo selionum continenc[ium] duas 
acras terre in longitudine,” 

to be won within the space of seven years 
(Office of Augment., Miscell. Book XLII. 
No. 106). 

I shall be glad to know whether other in- 
stances occur of this standard of length ; 
and whether such instances settle its dimen- 
sions. Q. V. 


SAINTE-BEUVE ON CASTOR AND PoLLUx.— 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Causeries du Lundi,’ vol. ii. 
p- 105, says :-— 

“Tl s'est dit de bonne heure qu'il n’y avait 
qu’une maniére de ne pas tomber dans le dégotit 
et Vinsipidité: c’était de se jeter sur Castor et 
Pollux, et de parler le plus qu il pourrait, cdté, 
au-dessus, 4 l’entour de son sujet.” 

Can any of your readers enlighten me as 
to the meaning, and possible explanation 
or origin, of the phrase “ se jeter sur Castor 
et Pollux” ? Is it used in any other lan- 
guage ? Can it be of Latin origin? Ihave 
searched a number of dictionaries in vain. 

E. TRECHMANN, 

27, Langland Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


at Scone, 
some Scotch antiquary tell me whether 
the game of football played at Scone on 
Fastern’s Tuesday is, or formerly was, @ 
contest between two parishes or districts 
lying near together ? 
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Such games, in connexion with ancient 
holydays or sacred sites, are usually of pre- 
historic origin. I should be obliged to any 
one who could inform me whether there 
is any indication, however slight, that the 
me was once a ceremony of importance. 
ince Scone was once the capital of the 
Pictish kings, and afterwards became the 
coronation-place of the Scottish kings, it 
would be interesting to learn whether there 
is a probability that prehistoric rites were 
performed there. P. A. O. Ni 


Satt-CELLARS WITH RaAIsED LOBSTER 
AND SHELLS IN CoLouRs.—There was a 
specimen (lot 43) in the sale of the first 
portion of the Bohn Collection, 15 March, 
1875. The late Sir A. W. Franks mentions 
four white ones; in the catalogue of the 
Horace Walpole Sale there are three, also 
white ; but I am unable to trace any coloured 


example. Are others known ? J. S. 
Beckenham. 


HARE FORECASTING FirE.—It is generally 
believed in Hertfordshire that if a hare enters 
a town or village an outbreak of fire will 
shortly occur. It is said that several of the 
great conflagrations which have taken 


place were foretold in this way. What is 
the connexion between the two ? 
W. B. GERIsH. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


SEVENTH Licut Dracoons.—I should be 
much obliged if one of your readers could 
give me some information relating to the 
movements of the 7th Light Dragoons from 
1790 to 1810, or any detailed accounts of 
the regiment during the above period. 
Please reply direct. 


. M. R. Hotworrsry. 
Elsworth, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Cottar OF SS (IRELAND).—In The World 
of 2 February appears a portrait of Lord 
O’Brien, the present Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, wearing a collar of SS, composed 
entirely of S’s, meeting in an apparently 
shield-shaped badge surmounted by a crown. 
The collar worn by English Chief Justices 
consists of S’s alternated with garter-knots, 
meeting in two portcullises and a Tudor 
rose. Is there any reason for this dis- 
crepancy ? or does the Irish form depend 
upon the taste and fancy of the wearer ? 
In the ‘Memoir of Chief Justice Lefroy’ 
(1871) by his son, Thomas Lefroy, Q.C., 
there is a portrait representing the Chief 
Justice in a collar apparently in the English 
form. Is the collar of SS confined to the 
Chief Justice of Ireland, or was it worn by 


the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas till the 
abolition of that office in 1887? and is it 
still worn by the Chief Baron of the Ex- 


chequer ? W. DicsBy THURNAM. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


THomAs SHAKSPEARE, 1613.—Is anything 
known of Thomas Shakspeare, who witnesses 
(mark) the will—dated 28 May, proved 
P.C.C. (72 Capel) 27 July, 1613—of Joan 
Matthew of St. Michael’s parish, Coventry ? 
Joan Matthew was widow of Stephen 
Matthew of Coventry, and mother of Thomas 
Matthew of that town, and of Roger Mat- 
thew, Vicar of Bloxham, Oxon, and author 
(see 10 S. iv. 488). OXONIENSIS. 


Replies. 


PIMLICO: EYEBRIGHT. 
(10 S. x. 401, 457, 514; xi. 75, 133, 194.) 


Cot. PRIDEAUX is mistaken in supposing 
that there are no “ allusions to these Pimlico 
proverbs” in the ‘N.E.D.’ One of them 
is alluded to, and two extracts (dated 1687 
and 1760) given, under the definition of 
Pimlico : ‘3. Some white dress fabric.” 
The ‘N.E.D.’ is so vast that it is easy to 
overlook what is in it. 

Cot. PripEAUxX now seeks to break the 
force of the evidence afforded in the ‘ His- 
torye of the Bermudaes’ by three argu- 
ments, which I proceed to consider. 

1. He calls that work “anonymous.” 
Since writing my previous reply (10 S. x. 
514) I have ascertained its authorship. 
When he edited it for the Hakluyt Society 
in 1882, Lefroy believed that it was written 
by Capt. John Smith. In 1884 Prof. Arber 
(‘ Works of Smith,’ p. 624) stated that Smith 
‘clearly was not the author,” and queried 
whether Governor Daniel Tucker was the 
author. In The Academy of 31 Dec., 1892, 
p- 609, it was proved that the author was 
Capt. Nathaniel Butler, Governor of Ber- 
muda 1619-22. 

2. Cou. PripEaux speaks of the work as 
“undated.” “The earlier part,” writes 
Prof. A. E. Verrill, ‘‘ from internal evidence, 
was written in 1619; the last parts, perhaps, 
as late as 1624 or 25” (‘ Bermuda Islands,’ 
1902, p. 552, note). Hence the description 
of the bird was written in 1619. 

3. Cot. PripEAUx’s interpretation of the 
passage in the ‘ Historye of the Bermudaes ’ 
is as follows :— 

“The story of the ‘ Alebanters of London’ 


sending over a bird whose note put the sailors 
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in mind of a place beloved by them, and which 
they therefore ‘ tearmed pimplico,’ seems to me 
rather a far-fetched yarn. If it was sent from 
London, it was presumably an English bird with 
an English name of its own, and it is difficult to 
conceive why the men should have termed it 
something else.” 

Is this interpretation correct? Here is 
the passage :— 

** Another smale Birde ther is, the which, by 
some Ale-banters of London sent ouer hether, 
hath bin tearmed pimplicoe, for so they Imagine 
(and a little resemblance putts them in mind of 
a place so dearely beloued) her note articulates.”’ 
Obviously, as it seems to me, what was 
“sent ouer hether” was not a bird, but 
ale-banters,* by whom, after they had 
reached Bermuda, the bird there found was 
called ‘‘ pimplicoe.” 

The theory that the bird received its 
name from an island called Pimlico is not 
entitled to serious consideration until the 
existence of such an island before 1614 can 
be proved. Even if there were now in the 
Bermudas a Pimlico Island, it would by no 
means follow that that name was attached 
to it before 1650, though Cox. PripEaux 
can “see no reason why it may not have 
been.” A native of a country in which a 
place-name, once imposed, is retained for 
a thousand years or more, Cot. PRIDEAUXx 
is probably not aware of the extraordinary 
instability of geographical names in America. 
One of the most difficult problems an Ameri- 
can historian has is to trace the history 
of towns, counties, and even States, as well 
as capes, islands, rivers, &c., through the 
various changes in name they have under- 
gone; and no such historian would assume 
that because a place now bears a certain 
name, it therefore bore the same name in 
the seventeenth century. The statement 
in my previous reply, that “it may be 
doubted whether there was such an island 
[as Pimlico] before 1650,” was not made 
at random. There never has been such 
an island in the Bermudas. The name does 
occur, as pointed out by Mr. Francis 
Kine (ante, p. 133), in the Bahamas, though 
there seems to be a good deal of confusion 
as to its application. 

The Pimlico Islands (lat. 25° 21’), lyi 
between New Providence Island and Eleu- 
thera, were first described, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, in ‘Mer des Antilles 
et Golfe du Mexique,’ 1875, ii. 929; again 
in ‘Navigation of the Caribbean Sea and 


* “ Ale-banters ”’ is the reading in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
but in the printed book (p. 4) it is ‘‘ ale-hanters ”’ ; 
and in another place (p. 263) there is an allusion 
to ‘‘ the ale-hantinge articlers in England.” 


Gulf of Mexico,’ 1888, i. 37; and are plotted 
on the map in J. H. Stark’s ‘ History of 
and Guide to the Bahamas’ (1891). Mr. 
Krine’s Pimlico Island is one of this group, 
and one of the same group was spoken of 
as Pimlico Cay by Prof. Alexander Agassiz 
in 1894 (Bulletin of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology of Harvard College, xxvi. 27). 
A Pimlico Cay is also alluded to in G. B. 
Shattuck’s ‘ Bahama Islands,’ 1905, p. 365. 
It is not located, but my guess is that it is 
one of Mr. K1n@’s Pimlico Cays in the Exuma 
group. Stark’s map also plots Pimlico 
Rocks (lat. 23° 57’), which perhaps are 
identical with Mr. Krvne’s Pimlico Cays. 
Probably, as Mr. Kine remarks, these 
islands, rocks, and cays have derived their 
names from the bird; for Mr. Kine is 
correct in saying that the bird is known 
in the Bahamas, though it has never there 
or elsewhere been called ‘‘ Pamlico.” But 
whatever may be the true origin of the names 
of the Pimlico islands, rocks, and cays, it is 
certain that the bird did not derive its 
name from them. In 1859 Dr. H. Bryant 
wrote :— 

‘“ Puffinus obscurus. On making inquiries as 

to what sea-birds breed on the kays, I was con- 
stantly told of a singular bird with a hooked bill 
that only flew during the night, and was known 
by the name of Pimlico: it proved to be the 
present species.”—Proceedings of the Boston Soc. 
of Nat. Hist., vii. 132. 
In 1880 C. B. Cory stated that “the in- 
habitants claim that this species [Puffinus 
obscurus}] has received its local name of 
‘Pimblico’ from its cry” (‘Birds of the 
Bahama Islands,’ p. 221). And in the same 
year C. Ives remarked that “‘ the inhabitants 
call it [dusky shearwater] Pemblico” (‘Isles 
of Summer; or, Nassau and the Bahamas,’ 
p. 263). 

The statement found in nearly all books 
about the Bahamas that they were settled 
in 1629 is a mistake, due to confusion be- 
tween Old Providence Island (off the Mos- 
quito Coast) and New Providence Island 
(Bahamas). (See 10 S. i. 13) They were 
discovered in 1492 by the Spanish, who 
carried off the natives and left the land 
desolate. The English first appeared about 


€/ 1647, or nearly forty years after they had 


settled the Bermudas. Now while a West 
India island may have received, and fre- 
quently did receive, a name derived from 
or imposed by the early Spanish explorers, 
yet, to speak generally, local names arose 
only after settlement. Thus the Bermudas 
derived their generic name from Juan 
de Bermudez, who discovered them about 
1510, but virtually all the local names in 
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the Bermudas are English. In the Bahamas 
there is greater variety in local names, 
because in 1703 the English were driven 
out by the French and Spanish, though they 
regained possession of the islands in 1718. 
During the American Revolution New 
Providence was taken by the Americans ; 
in 1781 it was captured by the Spanish ; 
in 1783 it was retaken by some American 
loyalists, and the same year restored to 
England. Hence, while many of the local 
names are English, many also are foreign. 
But there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that there were any local names 
at all before 1647. 

A matter that requires explanation is 
the extract from Gorges quoted by Cot. 
PrmeEAavux. Here is what is said at 1 S. 
ii. 13 

“In an enumeration of ‘strange birds’ to be 
found in Barbadoes, there is mention of ‘ the 
Egge Bird, the Cahow, the Tropick Bird, the 
Pemlico which presageth storms.’ America painted 
to the life. (*‘ The True History of the Spaniards’ 
Proceedings in America,’ by Ferdinando Gorges, 
Esq., Lond. 4to. 1659.) ” 

The volume called ‘ America painted tol 
the Life,’ 1659, is, from a bibliographica 
point of view, one of the most curious ever 
published. Some copies contain three pam- 
phlets (Nos. 1, 2, 4), some four, as follows : 
(1) ‘A Description of New-England,’ 1659, 
by Ferdinando Gorges ; (2) ‘ A Briefe Narra- 
tion of the Originall Undertakings of the 
Advancement of Plantations Into the parts 
of America,’ 1658, by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
the grandfather of Ferdinando; (3) ‘Won- 
der-working Providence of Sions Saviour,’ 
1858, a book now known to have been 
written by Capt. Edward Johnson of 
Woburn, Mass., but published anonymously 
in London in 1654, here provided with a 
“fake” title-page ascribing it to Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges; (4) ‘America Painted to 
the Life. The History of the Spaniards 
Proceedings in America,’ 1659, by Ferdi- 
nando Gorges. 

The writer at 1 S. ii. 13 has made two 
serious errors. First, he says that the 
extract he quotes is from the fourth of the 
above pamphlets. As a matter of fact, it 
is from the first pamphlet. Secondly, he 
makes Gorges say that the bird is a Barbados 
bird. As a matter of fact, Gorges said 
nothing of the sort, as will appear by quot- 
ing the passage: ‘The Bermuda’s or 
Summer Islands....are remarkable for.... 
several strange Birds, as the Egge-Bird, 
the Cahow, the Tropick-Bird, the Pemlico, 
which presageth stormes ” (p. 3). It should 
be added that the two pamphlets by Ferdi- 


nando Gorges are of no or slight value, 
as they are mere compilations. No doubt 
he took his information either from Smith’s 
‘Generall Historie of Virginia’ (1624), or 
from the letter (quoted in my _ previous 
reply) written by Hughes in 1614, which 
was printed in London in 1615. 

Hence we are brought back to the origin 
of Pimlico as applied to the bird. Butler 
in 1619 and Smith in 1624 both declared 
that the name was echoic, Butler further 
specifying that it was suggested by Pimlico, 
Hoxton. There is nothing either impossible 
or improbable in this theory, as numbers of 
birds have been named from their cries. 
Indeed, it is somewhat remarkable that this 
very name of Pimlico has been given to a 
totally different bird in another part of the 
world, namely, to the Australian friar-bird. 
In 1848 Gould, in his ‘ Birds of Australia’ 
(as quoted in the ‘N.E.D.’), said: “‘ From 
the fancied resemblance of its notes to these 
words, it has obtained from the Colonists 
the various names of ‘ Poor Soldier,’ ‘ Pim- 


lico,’ ‘Four o’clock,’ &e.’ (See also A. 
Newton’s ‘Dictionary of Birds,’ 1893-6, 
p. 293.) Here, then, in Australia in the 


middle of the nineteenth century we have 
exactly the process that took place in 
Bermuda early in the seventeenth century. 

As to the identity of the Bermuda and 
Bahama bird, much has been written by 
ornithologists. According to the latest 
authorities it is the dusky shearwater or 
Puffinus obscurus, as stated in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
It should be added, however, that the iden- 
tification in the latter of the ‘‘ pemblico ” 
and the “cohoo” is not accepted by the 
latest ornithologists, who regard them as 
different birds. (See Verrill’s ‘ Bermuda 
Islands,’ pp. 668-79.) 

While I used Cox, PripEaux’s words in 
describing the theory that the bird received 
its name from an island, I did not attribute 
the theory to him. Indeed, I then supposed 
that the theory originated with Mr. Loftie, 
for in 1884 a@ correspondent wrote: ‘ Mr. 
Loftie, in his ‘ History of London,’ suggests 
that the name may have been derived from 
an island in the West Indies, whence the 
timber for building was obtained ” (6 8S. ix. 
148). No exact reference is given, and I 
have been unable to find such a statement 
in that work. In it, however, Mr. Loftie 
is often severe—perhaps justly so—in dis- 
cussing guesses as to London topography, 
remarking in one place :— 

‘* Perhaps some historian of the future may 
hazard the opinion that the name of St. Clement 
‘Danes’ refers to the long run of ‘ Hamlet’ at 
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this theatre (Lyceum). I have had to notice 
and refute much wilder guesses than this.’”’— 
Vol. ii. p. 71, note. 

The following guess, made by himself in 
The Antiquary for January, 1895, is hardly 
happy :— 

‘Pimlico is another foreign word, and is also 
misspelt by the substitution of i for the first 
vowel. As a London name it came into use a 
little earlier than Piccadilly. A certain man, 
probably a prize-fighter or something of the sort, 
had a tavern at Hoxton in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, where he sold good nut-brown ale. 
His name was Benjamin Pimlico, and his tavern 
before 1589 was near Hoxton Church, where 
Pimlico Walk still exists. But the district of 
Pimlico seems to have been called from Pimlico 
Wharf, near Victoria Station, a place to which 
timber from America was floated, and where it 
was landed. It was removed only last year, 
when that part of Grosvenor Canal was filled 
up for an addition to the station. It must have 
heen named, and Benjamin Hoxton must also 
have been named, from a seaport on Pamlico 
Sound, in North Carolina, whence cargoes of 
and other merchandise came.”—Vol. xli. 
p- <4. 

It is true that a few English people were 
living in the sixteenth century in what is 
now North Carolina, then Virginia, for 
there was born the first white child of 
English parents—Virginia Dare. But the 
colony was soon completely wiped out, and 
the first permanent settlement in Virginia 
took place in 1607. The Bermudas were 
first settled in 1610-12. A _ patent for 
“Carolana’’ was granted to Sir Robert 
Heath in 1629, but no settlement was made 
under it. In 1654 F. Yardley wrote a letter 
in which he mentioned, but did not name, 
three rivers, one of which is supposed to 
have been the Pamlico. In 1663 a charter 
for Carolina was granted to certain pro- 
prietors, and the first settlement took place 
in 1664. Pamlico (in the form “ Pamply- 
coe’) first occurs in a document dated 
8 Sept., 1663 (‘ Cal. of State Papers, Colonial, 
p. 160; ‘N. Carolina Col. Records,’ i. 54). 
Other early forms are ‘‘ Panticoe”’ (1666), 
Pamptico ” (1671), and Pamptucough ” 
(1709). The division into North Carolina 
and South Carolina did not come until later. 
Hence Mr. Loftie’s notion that there was a 
“seaport” in North Carolina in 1589, from 
which timber was “‘ floated’ to London, is 
wide of the mark. 

Apparently all English writers on the 
subject regard Pimlico as a foreign word. 
Perhaps this view is correct, but as yet 
Pimlico as a place-name has not been found 
outside of the British Isles except in the 
Bahamas, where, as the present communi- 
cation shows, it is apparently recent and 
derived from the bird. On the other hand, 


there are in the British Isles the following 
Pimlicoes :— 

1. Pimlico, Hoxton. Previous to the pub- 
lication at London in 1615 of Hughes’s letter, 
this Pimlico was alluded to in the following 
works: 1609, Dekker’s ‘Worke for Ar- 
mourers’; 1609, ‘ Pimlyco, or Runne Red 
Cap’; 1610, Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist’ (Act. V. 
se. i.; Act. V. se. ii); 1611. Middleton’s 
‘Roaring Girl’ (Act IV. se. ii; Act. V. 
se. i.); 1614, Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ 
(Act. I. se. i.); 1614, Cooke’s ‘ Greene’s Tu 
Quoque’ (probably acted before 1604) ; 
while Ben Pimlico was mentioned in 1598. 

2. Pimlico district. First mentioned in 


1626 (Wheatley’s ‘London Past and 
Present ’). 
3. Pimlico Garden, Bankside. Stated (1 


S. i. 383) to have been mentioned in Aubrey’s 
‘Surrey.’ This work I cannot find in the 
libraries here, but Aubrey died in 1697, and 
(according to the ‘D.N.B.’) made his per- 
ambulation of Surrey in 1673. The follow- 
ing passage from Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London’ has not before been cited in 
& Q.’ 

‘“In the neighbourhood of the theatres were 
several public gardens near the Thames, then a 
pellucid and beautiful stream. There were the 
Queen’s Pike Gardens (now Pye Gardens), where 
pike were bred in ponds ; the Asparagus Gardens, 
and Pimlico Garden. The last-named was a very 
fashionable resort, and famous for the handsome 
dresses of the promenaders. Indeed, ‘ to walk 
in Pimlico’ was a proverbial phrase for an intro- 
duction to the very élite of society.”—Vol. vi. 
p- 56. 

4. Pimlico, a hamlet, and Pimlico House, 
near Cottisford, Oxfordshire. 

5. Pimlico Hill, Oxted, Surrey. 

6. Pimlico and Pimlico Wood, Cudham, 
Kent. 

7. Pimlico House, Hadley Green, South 
Mimms, Middlesex. 

8. Pimlico, Dublin. Mentioned in 1663. 

9. Pimlico, barony of Ballyadams, Queen’s 
County, Ireland. This place has not before 
been referred to. It will be found on several 
maps, among them ‘ Philips’ Handy Atlas 
of the Counties of Ireland,’ London, 1881. 

Three distinct places in London, four 
places elsewhere in England, and two 
places in Ireland make a fairly good _col- 
lection of Pimlicos in the British Isles. 
It seems proper, also, to call attention to 
the “ Pimligo ” just north of Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, plotted on John Cary’s ‘New Map of 
England and Wales,’ 1794. : 

In common with many other Americans 
who frequently visit England, the writer 1s 
deeply interested in London: topography, 
and shares Cot. PRrpEAUX’s hope that some 
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one will investigate the origin of this per- 
plexing name. If the present reply prevents 
such an investigator from wasting time over 
America, it will perhaps serve a useful pur- 
pose. 


Boston, U.S. 


In ‘Memories of Men and Books,’ by the 
Rev. Alfred John Church, he says at p. 166: 


** The house I occupied [at Hadley] was known 
as the Pymlico or Pymblicoe House, and appears 
under that name in the Hadley Register of 1670 
as a ‘ house for Travellers.’ ” 


JoHN E. Norcross. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Brooklyn, U.S. 
It appears to have been overlooked that 


eyebright was formerly thought good not by 


only, as the name imports, for the eyes, 
but for the liver also; and that when used 
for the latter it was given in wine. Thus 
Lyte: ‘Eyebright boyled in wine, and 
dronken is good against the jaundice.” It 
was indeed given internally in wine for the 
sight and memory also (see Lyte again). 

Coles (‘Adam in Eden’) under ‘ Eyebright’ 
says :— 

** Arnoldus de Villa Nova, in his book of Wines, 
much commendeth the Wine made of Eyebright, 
put into it when it is new made, and before it 
work ; and certainly if it were tunned up with 
strong Beer, as Worm-wood, Scurvy-grasse, and 
the like use to be, it would work the like effects 
as the Wine doth.” 

Cc. C. B. 


A distant memory suggests that a popular 
poem, in a Peter Pindar style, of which the 
hero’s name was Pimlico, was seen many 
years ago. It described how a suitor, before 
making his choice among three sisters, 
marked how one ate her cheese unscraped, 
another cut off the rind with a large portion 
of the cheese, while the third scraped the 
rind, and upon her his choice fell. The 
poem began :— 

There was a man whose name was Pimlico. 
JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


Famity: CROMWELL DESCENT 
(10 8. xi. 149).—Oliver Cromwell’s eldest 
daughter Bridget married Henry Ireton in 
1646. They had issue one son Henry, and 
one daughter Elizabeth, who in 1674 was 
married to Thomas Polhill of Clapham, 
Surrey. This Thomas had a brother David 
Polhill, who inherited the family estate at 
Otford, and bought Chepstead House or 
Place from Ralph Suckley in 1658. He 
died without children, and left his estates 
to the said brother Thomas, who before his 


death in 1665 sold Chepstead (? also Otford 
estate) to Sir Nicholas Strode of Westerham, 
whose widow and two daughters passed 
it away in 1693 to William Emerton of the 
Temple, London. This Emerton built the 
* present” (1808) seat. His widow and two 
daughters, by means of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 8 Queen Anne, sold the estate or 
estates to David Polhill, the eldest son of 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Ireton); 4¢., he 
bought back what his father had sold. 

This David Polhill was M.P. for Kent 
1709/10-1710; for Bramber 1722/3-1727 ; 
for Rochester 1727-1754, when he died 
aged 80. Having been elected for Rochester 
16 Aug., 1727, he was re-elected on 3 May, 
1731, after appointment to an office of profit 
the Crown. Probably this was when 
he had been made Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower. He married (1) Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Trevor of Glynd; (2) 
in 1713, Gertrude, sister of Thomas Pelham- 
Holles, afterwards Duke of Newcastle ; 
(3) Elizabeth, daughter of John Borrett of 
Shoreham, prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

By his first two wives he had no issue ; 
by his third he had four sons and one 
daughter. In them was united not only 
the blood of Oliver Cromwell and Henry 


Ireton, but also that of John Hampden, 
for Elizabeth Borrett’s mother was daughter 
of Sir John Trevor of Denbighshire by Ruth 
eldest daughter of John Hampden. 

David Polhill’s children by his wife Eliza- 
beth were Charles, Thomas, Henry, John, 
and Elizabeth. All died unmarried except 


Charles, the eldest (1726-1805). He married 
(1) in 1754, Tryphena Penelope, daughter 
of Sir John Shelley, Bt., of Mitchell Grove, 
Sussex, by whom he had one daughter, 
Tryphena Penelope, who married George 
Stafford, printer, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 
(2) Patience Haswell, by whom he had six 
sons and one daughter. 

Charles was succeeded by his son George 
(1767-1839), who married Mary, daughter 
of Robert Porteus, grand niece of Dr. 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London. The 
other sons and the daughter appear to have 
died unmarried. 

George was in possession of Chepsted 
Place in or about 1808. By his marriage 
with Mary Porteus he had four sons and 
one daughter, viz., Charles ; Mary Elizabeth 
Campbell (d. 1884); Frederick Campbell of 
Sundridge, Sevenoaks, curate of Hever, 
a post he resigned in 1850 ; George (d. 1892) ; 
and Henry Western Onslow, Rector of 
Ashurst, Kent. 
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Charles, eldest son of George, married 
Sarah Marshall, and had issue two daugh- 
ters: Beatrice Mary, born 1867, married, 
1888, to Alfred George Streatfield Beadnell ; 
and Elizabeth Mary, born 1868, married, 
1890, to Robert Brownell Dobble. 

The Polhill family is descended from 
Thomas Polhill (or Polley) of Detling, Kent. 

In the church at Otford are several 
Polhill monuments besides that of David, 
grandson of Bridget Cromwell, e.g., one with 
‘a magnificent statue of a gentleman as 
large as life”’—‘‘ over him is the head of a 
lady.” This is in memory of Charles Pol- 
hill, youngest son of Thomas Polhill by Eliza- 
beth Ireton (1679-1755). This Charles was 
a Smyrna merchant. 

See William Betham’s ‘ Genealogical 
Tables,’ 1795, Table 716; ‘The History 
and Topographical Survey of the County 
of Kent,’ by Edward Hasted, 2nd ed., 1797, 
vol. iii. pp. 29, 30, 119 et seg.; Brayley’s 
‘Beauties of England and Wales,’ 1808, 
vol. viii. p. 1322; ‘Return, Members of 
Parliament,’ Part II. (Blue-book); ‘The 
House of Cromwell,’ by James Waylen, a 
new edition revised by John Gabriel Crom- 
well, 1897, p. 97 et seg.; and Collins’s 
‘ Peerage,’ 1768, vol. ii. p. 130. 

According to the Ordnance Survey, Chip- 
stead Place is about 24} miles S.S.W. of 
Otford. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The evidence sought by G. H. W. will be 
found in the following pedigree, which I 
have extended to the eighteenth century 
in case your correspondent is interested in 
the Polhill family of Otford and Chipstead, 
Kent. Bridget Cromwell, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Protector, married, as G. H. W. 
states, first Henry Ireton, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. and secondly General Charles Fleet- 
wood, and died 5 Sept., 1681. By her first 
husband she had, with other issue, an eldest 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Thomas 
Polhill, Esq., of Chepstead (son of John 
Polhill, alias Polley, of Detling, near Holling- 
borne, Kent), who by her kad an only son 
David Polhill, whose monument is at ‘Otford. 
David married first Elizabeth Trevor, 
secondly Gertrude, sister of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and thirdly Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Borret, and died 1754. By his 
third wife David Polhill (who had no children 
by either of his other wives) had issue 

arles Polhill, born 1726, and Thomas, 
sometimes called John, who died in 1755. 
Charles Polhill married first Tryphena Pene- 
lope, daughter of Sir John Shelley, Bt., 
who died 1750, and secondly Patience Has- 


well. By his first wife Charles Polhill 
had an only daughter Tryphena Penelope, 
who died 1795. She married George Staf- 
ford, printer, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
and had issue two sons: Charles Stafford, 
born 1791, and Thomas George Stafford, 
born 1792. By his second wife Patience 
Haswell, Charles Polhill had issue George 
Polhill, born 1767; Charles Polhill, died 
1795; and Patience Polhill, born 1770. 
Thomas or John Polhill, son of David Pol- 
hill by his wife Elizabeth Borret, married 
Martha, daughter of John Streatfield. She 
died s.p. 1741. Francis H. REtron. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


David Polhill of Cheapstead and Otford 
(born 1675) was M.P. for the county, then 
for Bramber, and finally for Rochester, a 
city he represented until he reached the 
age of 79. He is noticed by Daniel De Foe 
as leader of the Kentish Petitioners of 1701, 
a body of five delegates who presented a 
remonstrance to the Houses condemnatory 
of their subservience to the Court of France. 
For this they were committed to the Gate- 
house, and kept prisoners for a week. On his 
release Polhill was met at Blackheath by 
500 horsemen, and escorted to his house 
at Otford. A. R. BAyLey. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Polhill, Cromwell’s grand- 
daughter, was buried at Otford with her 


| daughter Jane, “from Batkhamstead,” on 


2 Jan., 1684, the affidavit of her burial being 

taken before Sir James Smyth, Lord Mayor. 
If G. H. W. desires it, I can give him fuller 

details, having transcribed the Otford Regis- 

ters. COLYER-FERGUSSON. 
Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


I should be glad if G. H. W. would kindly 
write to me direct. I have lately corre- 
sponded with one of the Polhill family about 
the probability of my own descent from the 
Protector coming through the Polhill line. 
The return to the original name of the Crom- 
well family is curious. 

(Miss) E. F. WILLIAMs. 

10, Black Friars, Chester, 

(R. W. B., Mr. R. J. Fynmore, Mr. C. J. HILt, 
Mr. PERcEVAL Lucas, and Mr. J. RADCLIFFE 
also thanked for replies.] 


Punt” In (10 S. xi. 187, 
257).—I am sorry to be wholly in disagree- 
ment with A. T. M. I was a boy at Rugby 
School prior to 1857 (the date named by 
JAMES Murray), and my memory is 
clear. In “ punting” the ball was struck 
with the toes (not the instep) precisely as 
in the “dropkick.” The only difference 
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was that in the former the ball was struck 
before it touched the ground when dropped 
from the hands, and in the latter it was 
struck at the moment it touched the ground. 
A “punt” was not a slovenly stroke, but 
one requiring considerable practice to do 
well, and it was sometimes very useful. 
In a tight place where there was no room 
to “ dropkick,” a smart “ punt into touch ” 
would sometimes relieve a hard-pressed side 
wonderfully. In derivation the word has 
no connexion with its homonym meaning a 
boat. I believe it was a schoolboy word 
importing to deal a hard blow, a corruption 
of “to pound” or “to punch,” or an 
amalgam of the two. 

“Punt,” a boat, is derived from Lat. 
pont-, stem of pons, a bridge or way. In 
its earliest use it was, I think, applied only 
to a ferry boat which supplied a pons or 
passage across a stream. A string of these 
across a stream formed a pontoon bridge. 
I am under the impression that in the 
Transvaal the word is used to denote any 
crossing of a stream, even a ford. Here it 
gets back to the early meaning of pons. 

H. D. Extis. 


The following instances of the use of the 
word date from before 1857. 

In 1897 a Committee of Old Rugbeians 
etry a Report on the Origin of Rugby 

ootball (Rugby, J. Lawrence). Ap- 
pendix A consists of “the Laws of Football 
as played at Rugby School, sanctioned by a 
Levee of Bigside on the 7th of September, 
1846. Rugby: Crossley & Billington.” 
Rules XVI. and XXVIII. deal with punt- 
ing :— 

XVII. “ The ball when punted must be 
— and when caught without, the line of 
goal. 

XXVIII. “If a player take a punt when he 

is not entitled to it, the opposite side may take 
a punt or drop, without running (after touching 
the ball on the ground), if the ball has not touched 
two hands, but such drop may not be a goal.” 
In ‘Recollections of Rugby by an Old 
Rugbeian,’ London, Hamilton & Adams, 
1848, the following passage occurs on 
p. 133 

“Could I relate what ‘ punts,’ what ‘ drops.’ 
what ‘ places,’ drew forth the admiration of both 
sides.” 

A. T. M. on p. 257 describes accurately the 
nature of the “ punt,’’ but he is not correct 
in describing it as “slovenly.” In right 
circumstances the punt was necessary, and 
under many conditions it was desirable, 
though of course generally it was not 
such scientific play as drop-kicks. The 


“Old Rugbeian”’ already quoted writes on 
p. 132 :— 

“The ball flew unerring toward the southern 
goal, passing far beyond the opposing host, 
until it fell into the expectant arms of one who 
with a mighty punt, returned it to the place 
from whence it came.” 

Evidently to the mind of the writer of 
1848 there was nothing of necessity slovenly 
in a punt. 

With regard to the derivation of the word, 
school slang, like the Nile, celat origines, and 
it is likely that if it could be found it would 
as much resemble “punt” as tu doces re- 
sembles tea-chest.” C. 8. Taytor. 

Banwell. 


“Master Prez MAKerR”’ (10 S. xi. 10).— 
Possibly W. T. Vincent’s ‘ Records of the 
Woolwich District,’ circa 1888, will afford 
some information as to such a local industry 
as that of tobacco-pipe making. Or may 
the pipe-making have been a different 
industry, altogether unassociated with 
tobacco ? The owner was a_ shipwright 
also. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Jews 1n Fiction (10 8. xi. 169, 254).— 
A Jew in fiction not mentioned in the Hon. 
Mrs. Stewart’s list is Premium in ‘The 
School for Scandal.’ WattrerR SCARGILL. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 

xi, 248).—The lyric beginning 
Weep not for friends departed 
is one of a series “ imitated from the German’” 
by Thomas Oliphant, for an early English 
edition of some of Franz Schubert’s songs, 
published by Cramer, Addison & Beale. 
E. Rimspavutt Drsp1n. 


The source of De Quincey’s quotation given 
by V. H. C. is Martial, Ep. IX. xi. 17 :— 
Qui Musas colimus severiores. 
It is the last line of the poem on the name 
of Domitian’s cupbearer Earinus, beginning 
Nomen cum vi olis rosisque natum. 


EpwarpD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


De Quincey’s quotation is from Martial’s 
Epigrams, Book IX. xii. :— 
Nobis non licet esse tam disertis, 
Qui Musas colimus severiores. 
M. A. M. MACALISTER. 


Torrisdale, Cambridge. 


Under the heading ‘ Exceeding Great and 
Precious Promises,’ the hymn about which 
inquiry is made by Mr. R. C. C. WiLLIAMs 
appeared in Rippon’s ‘Selection,’ in 1787, 
in seven four-line stanzas. Its authorship 
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has been the subject of much inquiry. 
K— was the signature under the earliest 
appearance of the hymn, and in some modern 
hymnals, which give only five stanzas, the 
words are assigned either to Kirkham or 
George Keith. Julian ascribes the hymn 
to ‘“‘an unknown person of the name of 
Keen.” In ‘Our Own Hymn-Book,’ com- 
piled by C. H. Spurgeon, and in use at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, the original text 
is given, and it may be sufficient here to 
quote the first and last of its seven stanzas : 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent word ! 

What more can he say than to you he hath said, 
You who unto Jesus for refuge have fled ? 


“6 The soul that on J esus hath leaned for repose, 
I will not, I will not desert to his foes ; 
That soul, though all hell should endeavour to 


shake, 
I'll never, no never, no never forsake !’’ 
J. GRIGOR. 


The hymn sought for is probably that by 
Kirkham. It will be found in the hymn- 
book published for the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales by Hodder & Stough- 
ton in 1859. E. J. Wispom. 


[A copy of the seven stanzas sent by the REv. 
H. DowseEtr has been forwarded to Mr. WILLIAMS. ] 


God is our guide, &c. 
The song of the Reformers of 1832, quoted 
in Miss Martineau’s history. G. W. E. R. 


‘““THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT,” &c. (10 S. xi. 
249).—This line is to be found, as a quota- 
tion, in ‘ The Nun,’ 1834. 

Sir David Dundas (1799-1877), Solicitor- 
General, went through life offering five 
pounds to any one who could give him the 
origin of this quotation :— 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear ; 
The absent claim a sigh, the dead a tear. 
G. W. E. R. 


DicKkENS QuoTaTION (10 S. xi. 249).— 
‘The words “‘ Have the courage to be ignorant 
of a great number of things,” &c., are to be 
found in a speech delivered by Charles 
Dickens on 27 Sept., 1869, the occasion 
being the opening of the winter session of 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute 
(‘The Speeches of Charles Dickens,’ edited 
by R. H. Shepherd, 1884, p. 308). The 
words, however, are not his own, but occur 
in a passage quoted by him from Sydney 
Smith’s ‘Elementary Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy,’ Lecture IX. 

M. A. M. MACALISTER. 

Torrisdale, Cambridge. 


CLayton, Baron SunDoN (10 S. 
xi. 188).—I can now answer my own query 
by saying that the connexion of Lord Sundon 
with the Claytons of Fulwood (Lancs.), 
comes through Ralph Clayton, fourth son 
of William Clayton of Crooke and Elizabeth 
Rigby. Ralph married (secondly) Mary 
Francis of Chippenham, and their second 
son, William Clayton of Newmarket, married 
Anne Huske, and was the father of William 
Lord Sundon. The descent is shown in the 
Visitation of 1684 of Cambridgeshire, 
printed in Vol. I. (O.S.) of The Genealogist, 
p- 240. The Thomas who begins the pedi- 
gree there given should, as noted, be 
William. R. S. B. 

[See ‘ John Clayton: William Clayton,’ aie, 
p. 306.] 


TYRRELL’s Marcu: TyRRELL’s Pass 
(10 S. xi. 246).—No action known to any 
contemporary writer occurred at Tyrrell’s 
Pass in 1597. The place was so named 
years, probably centuries, before that date, 
being one of the entrances, or exits, of the 
territory of Fertullagh or Tyrrell’s Country, 
which the Anglo-Norman family of Tyrrell, 
from which Capt. Richard Tyrrell was sprung, 
acquired at the end of the twelfth or early 
in the thirteenth century. 

The supposed battle is first mentioned 
in 1762, by the Abbé MacGeoghegan, who 
appears to have confounded, and com- 
pounded, three distinct events: 1. The 
capture and burning of Mullingar (ten miles , 
north of Tyrrell’s Pass) in May, 1597, by the 
O’Ferralls, Nugents, and Capt. Tyrrell, 
then in rebellion with the Earl of Tyrone. 
2. The action on 30 July, 1597, between 
Kells in Meath and the borders of co. Cavan, 
when Capt. Parsons was defeated and slain 
and Lord Trimlestown’s son taken prisoner, 
by the O’Reillys and MacMahons. 3. The 
fight resulting in the burning of Maryborough 
on 7 Dec., 1597, by Tyrrell and Owny Mac- 
Rory O’Moore. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Tyrrell was present on 30 July, 
as he had been severely wounded on 20 June. 
Possibly ‘‘la marche du Capitaine Tirrell,”’ 
mentioned by MacGeoghegan, is as imagi 
as the battle of Tyrrell’s Pass. G. D. B. 


‘*‘ BEFORE ONE CAN SAY JACK ROBINSON ” 
(10 S. xi. 109, 232).—In the days of my 
youth this was “Jack Robison,” and 
Halliwell’s quotation from an old play 
repeated by C. C. B. justifies that version 
of the name :— 


A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 
As tys to saye, Jacke! robyson. 
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With all respect to an ancient scribe, the 
punctuation leaves something to be desired. 
I cannot believe that the saying originated 
as Lady Dorothy Nevill asserts. I feel that 
Sheridan’s reply was a stroke of humour 
on an already well-known locution. 
St. SwiTHIn. 


Seventy years ago a song with the title 
‘Jack Robinson’ had a great vogue. It 
related the woes of a sailor who had been 
jilted by his faithless fiancée, and was sung 
to a tune known as ‘ The Sailor’s Hornpipe.’ 
The last verse—the only one I remember— 
ran thus :— 

He hitched up his trousers. ‘“ Alas! alas! 
That I should live to be made such an ass ”’ ; 
And he was off while you’d say “‘ Jack Robinson.’’ 


Henry 
Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. 
Mr. G. MERRYWEATHER of Chicago also 
thanked for reply.] 


BURIAL HALF WITHIN AND HALF WITHOUT 
A CHurRcH (10 S. xi. 108, 230).—I am not 
aware whether, in connexion with this 
custom or practice, testamentary directions 
on the point have often been noted. In 
any case, the following instance has so 
recently been made public that it cannot as 
yet be very generally known. ‘ North- 
Country Wills,’ 1908 (Surtees Society), 
includes, at p. 131, the will of Ralph Hed- 
worth, parson of Stanford-on-Soar, Notts, 
dated 20 June, 1532, which says :— 

“To be buried within the churche yard of 
Stanford, of the west side of the quere, a parte 
of my bodye to lye within the wall of the said 


quere.”’ 
A. STAPLETON. 


39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


One of the walls—I think the west—of 
the south transept of Hamsterley Church, 
co. Durham, is built over an effigy, half 


being within and half without the — 
—R. 


BruGES: ITs PronuNcIATION (10 S. x. 
408, 473; xi. 74, 134, 254).—I well remember 

or Ludlow Bruges at Eton in the early 
fifties of last century. He died there, and 
his tutor Russell Day wrote some pathetic 
lines to his memory. We always called him 
Ludlow Brewjis, as Mr. STILWELL says. 

Hic Et UBIQUE. 


“Kersey” (10 xi. 85, 178).—Pror. 
Sxeat and Mr. Penny will find a good 
account of the above cloth in ‘ The Draper’s 
Dictionary,’ by 8. William Beck (n.d.). 


Ben Metr’s Curonicres (10 S. xi. 248). 
—The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph ben 
Joshua ben Meir the Sphardi were rendered 
into English, and published for the Oriental 
Translation Fund by Richard Bentley, 1835, 
2 vols., 8vo. A biography of the author 
and an accout of his literary productions 
will be found in the ‘ Jewish Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. vii. p. 268. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The People of the Polar North: a Record. B 
Knud Rasmussen. Compiled from the Danis 
Originals and edited by G. Herring. TIllustra- 
tions by Count Harold Moltke. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Tus work deals with the three distinct Eskimo 
branches which make up the population of Green- 
land: the West Greenlanders, the civilized 
and Christianized inhabitants of South-West 
and West Greenland; the East Greenlanders, 
formerly the inhabitants of the south-east coast, 
which is now quite deserted, except for the area 
of Angmagssalik, as is the whole of the east 
coast ; and the Polar Eskimos: ‘‘ at the present 
time the Eskimos, as a race, are an unexplored 
and unexploited people, and much of their 
origin and history is still conjecture, though the 
proof of the great similarity between the dialects 
of different tribes would give confirmation to the 
yest of a common parentage at no remote 

ate.” 

Mr. Rasmussen and Lieut. Moltke were mem- 
bers of the Danish Literary Expedition which 
left Copenhagen in June, 1902, for South-West 
Greenland. ‘The former was peculiarly fitted to 
win the confidence and affection of the Eskimos 
because he had himself been born and brought 
up in Greenland, and had spoken the language 
from his boyhood. Lovers of folk-lore will find 
much to interest them in this book, as he was the 
first man to make thorough and efficient research 
into the folk-lore treasures of the Polar Eskimos, 
their traditional history, and their religion. Mr. 
Herring states that ‘‘ he will probably of necessity 
be the last. When others come, if they do come, 
they will be too late. The Polar Eskimos are 
very few in number. They are not a fertile race, 
and year by year, ravaged often by mysterious 
and perhaps imported sicknesses, and waging a 
perpetual war with nature in her harshest mood, 
they are growing steadily fewer....Contact with 
the white Polar explorers, the communication 
which the Danish Literary Expedition succeeded 
in opening up between the Cape Yorkers and the 
West Greenlanders, may be useful to these chil- 
dren of nature, inasmuch as they have already 
learnt to appreciate some of the advantages of 
modern civilization—such as Manchester breech- 
loaders, ammunition, and lucifer matches. But 
undoubtedly such contact will tend to efface the 
memory of their legends and _ customs, 
destroy the continuity of their primitive religious 
beliefs, and to modify their mode of thought. 


JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Such a result,” Mr. Herring continues, is ‘“‘ inevit- 


| | 
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able; but it is the death-note of their unspoiled 
individuality.” 

Mr. Rasmussen thus relates the origin of his 
sojourn among the Eskimos: ‘‘ When I was 
a child I used often to hear an old Greenlandic 
woman tell how, far away north, at the end of 
the world, there lived a people who dressed in 
bear skins and ate raw flesh. Their country was 
always shut in by ice, and the daylight never 
reached over the tops of their high fjelds. Who- 
ever wished to go there must travel with the 
south wind, right up to the Lord of the northern 
gales.” So he determined to go and see “ the 
new people,” as the old story-teller called them, 
and relate his recollections of them, and this very 
interesting volume is the result. 

We have an account of his first meeting with 
the Polar Eskimos. He soon encountered a 
magician, Sagdlog, the oldest magician of his 
tribe, who ‘could crawl out of his skin, and 
then draw it on again”; but ‘‘any man who 
saw a magician in this state, ‘ flesh bare,’ would 
die,’’ so he was quite safe in making the assertion. 
He was, however, very candid, and laughingly 
told Mr. Rasmussen it was “all foolery, silly 
humbug, nothing but lies!” 

As regards women, the men love their wives, 
when the fancy takes them, but their idea is 
‘if affection is to be kept alive the woman must 
feel occasionally that the man is strong,” and in 
order to show this the wives are often brutally 
maltreated. 

The Eskimos’ views of life are, of course, ve 
primitive. They believe that ‘‘ when the eart 
was made it dropped down from above ; the soil, 
the hills, and the stones came down from the 
heavens,’”’ and people came up out of the earth. 

Then there is a story of a man and a woman. 
Men increased; they grew more and more 
numerous; they did not know death, and they 
grew very old; nor did they know the sun; they 
lived in the dark; it was only inside the houses 
that there was light; they burnt water in the 
lamps—at that time water would burn. The 
people who did not know how to die grew too 
many; they overfilled the earth. Then there 
came a mighty flood, when many were drowned. 
The traces of this flood are to be found on the 
tops of the high hills, where you often find shells.” 

The Eskimos believe that every person con- 
sists of a soul, a body, anda name. The soul is 
immortal; it is outside the person, but follows 
it, as his shadow follows a man in the sunshine. 
‘“ Although the soul is thus not inside the body, 
the body and the soul are nevertheless inseparable 
as long as a person is to continue alive; for 
when the soul leaves the body, the body pines 
away and dies. After death the soul ascends 
to heaven or goes down into the sea; it is good 
to be in either place.”” They believe that ‘punish- 
ment overtakes an evildoer in this world, and that 
the soul of a man who has been murdered avenges 
itself by frightening his murderer to death. 

The book is a most valuable addition to the 
small knowledge we possess of the people of the 
Polar North; it is full of illustrations, some 
coloured from sketches made by Count Harold 
Moltke, who unfortunately became very ill. 
Some of the drawings were executed when he 
was in great pain, but he bravely persevered. 
We do not think that many of our readers would 
care to go out sketching in a temperature of 
30° below zero. 


BOooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. F. C. Carter of Hornsey has issued three 
short lists, Nos. 13, 14, and 15. The first contains 
books on Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Spain; No. 14 is devoted to books, maps, and 
views relating to America; and No. 15 includes 
India, Persia, and China. In the last are an 
oil painting, in frame, of natives and forest 
scenery, 1800, 4/. 4s.; and a pair of pictures of 
tigers in the jungle, 18s. 6d. Under China are 
three paintings of harbours, besides Chinese 
views of tortures on rice paper. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell begins his Catalogue 170 
with three collections of water-colour drawings. 
The first contains seventy, done about 1790-95 
by J. Walton, forming a series of views of the Lake 
district as known to Wordsworth, 151. 15s. <A 
companion volume of sixty-nine drawings is 
141. 14s.; and the third also consists of Lake 
views, 151. They are mounted in large folio 
volumes bound in russia. The next items are 
books from the Britwell Court Library, the 
famous collection formed by Mr. Christie Miller. 
Then we find books on Freemasonry from the 
library of Mr. Thomas Francis of Havant. 
(P.M. 804), the list opening with a collection of 
upwards of two hundred pamphlets bound in 
17 vols., half-vellum, 301. They date from 1751 
to 1892, and, Mr. Dobell says, ‘‘ would prove 
invaluable to any one conducting researches 
into the history and mystery of the craft.”” Many 
of the pamphlets are rare, while others are of 
high historical importance. In the miscellaneous 
partion of the Catalogue are items under Drama 
and a large number of pamphlets and poetical 
tracts. The following, although cheap books, 
have their own special interest: Allan Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Maid of Elvar,’ 1832, 2s. 6d. ; D’Israeli’s 
‘ Amenities of Literature,’ first edition, 3 vols., 
uncut, 1841, 5s.; Hunt’s ‘ Reflector,’ 2 vols., 
1811, 12s. 6d. ; Barham’s ‘ Life of Hook,’ 2 vols., 
1849, 2s. 6d.; Kenny Meadows’s ‘ Heads of the 
People,’ 2 vols., Anthony Trollope’s copy, 1840— 
1841, 6s. 6d.; Lady Morgan’s ‘ Dramatic Scenes. 
from Real Life,’ 2 vols., 1833, 2s. 6d.; Edward 
Moxon’s ‘ Sonnets,’ privately printed, 1830, 1s. ; 
and Francis Newman’s ‘ Hebrew Monarchy,’ 1853,. 
3s. 6d. There are 100 items relating to Chess, 
and 150 under Incunabula and Early Printed 
Books. 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons of Cambridge include 
in their Catalogue 48 Burne-Jones’s ‘ The Flower: 
Book,’ 61. 6s.;  Stubbs’s ‘ Cambridge,’ with 
24 lithographs by Railton, 1904, 57. 58.; and 
Cameron’s ‘ Baths of the Romans,’ 1772, 11. 10s.. 
There is a fine set of The Studio, including the 
extra numbers and the folding plate to No. 1,. 
7l. 7s. A list under Bibliography includes: 
Blades’s ‘ Caxton,’ 1863, 51. 5s.; and Hain’s 
‘ Repertorium,’ 4 vols., 1826, 51. There are a 
number of Greek and Latin classics, also many 
items under Philology. In the general list we 
find Arnold’s ‘The Strayed Reveller’ and 
‘Empedocles on Etna,’ both first editions, 
morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 1849-50, 131. 13s. 
Browning first editions include ‘ Paracelsus,’ 
uncut, original boards, 1835, 61. 6s.; ‘ Strafford,’ 
morocco, 1837, 5l.; ‘Sordello,’ 1840, 41. 4s. 
‘The Statue and the Bust’ and ‘ Cleon,’ 2 vols., 
morocco, 1855, 151. 15s.; and ‘Gold Hair,’ 
morocco, 1864, 71. 7s. Under Coleridge is the: 
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rare first edition of ‘ Fears in Solitude,’ morocco, 
by Riviere, 4to, 1798, 151.; under Chatterton, 
a large-paper copy of the 1794 edition of the 
Rowley poems, 4l. 10s.; and under Chaucer 
the 1602 edition, 61. 
Luxe, 1881-2, is 


Britanniz Scriptores,’ 1548, 4to, 211. (a presenta- 
tion copy from the ‘“ foul-mouthed ” author) ; 
first editions of the Doway Old and the Rhemish 
New Testaments, 3 vols., 4to, Doway, 1609-10 ; 


The Dickens Edition de | Rhemes, 1582, 7/. 10s; one of the earliest books 
Goldsmith items include | printed phonetically, as well as one of the earliest 


first editions of ‘The Good-Natur’d Man’ and | English books on bees, viz., the third edition of 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 1768-73, 2 vols., red | Butler’s ‘The Feminin’ Monarchi’ ; or, The Histori 


morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 35/.; also ‘ The Haunch 
of Venison,’ half-calf, 1776, 31. 3s. Other first 
editions are Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ morocco, 1818, 
18/1. 18s.; and ‘ Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of 
St. Agnes, and other Poems,’ original boards, 
uncut, 1820, 50/. Under Shelley are also choice 
items, including first editions of ‘St. Irvyne’ 
and ‘ Zastrozzi,’ 1810-11, 60/.; ‘ Queen Mab,’ 
original boards, 1813, 161. 16s.; ‘The Cenci,’ 
original boards, 1819, 851. ; another copy, morocco 
by Zaehnsdorf, 651. ; and’ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
1820, 331. <A collection of first editions of Swin- 
burne, 39 vols., is 33/.; ‘The Queen Mother, 
Pickering’s imprint, 40l.; and first edition of 
*‘Laus Veneris,’ 18/. 18s. There are a number 
of works under Biography. 


Messrs. Iredale & Son’s Torquay List 77 con- 
tains Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII.,’ 1622, 31. 10s.; ‘ The 
Decameron,’ translated by Rigg, illustrated 
by Chalon, 2 vols., 4to, crimson morocco, 1906, 
31. 15s.; Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 3 vols., large 
folio, 1789, 1l. 15s.; Dixon’s ‘ Royal Windsor,’ 
4 vols., 16s.; and a Buddhist collection of 
stories, the ‘ Jataka,’ 7 vols., Triibner, 1877, 
31. 3s. (published at 91. 9s.). Under Junius are 
the Woodfall edition of the ‘ Letters,’ and 
Chabot’s investigation. There is a fine clean 
copy of Mather’s ‘ Magnalia Christi Americana ’ 
the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of New England 
from the First Planting in 1620 to 1698,’ 61. 6s. ; 
and a handsome set in seven volumes, full 
morocco, of ‘Men of Mark,’ 250 portraits in 
permanent photography, with biographical 
notices, 1876, 1l. 15s. Under Newman is ‘ The 
Lives of the English Saints,’ 6 vols., Ji. 2s. 6d., 
and under Richardson the complete edition of 
his novels, 20 vols., 1902, 2l. 5s. Works on 
folk-lore include ‘ The Perennial Calendar,’ 1824, 


5s. A clean copy of the black-letter edition of | 
Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monuments,’ 3 vols., folio, | 


Adam Islip, 1632, is 41. 10s. Among botanical 
works is Colmeiro’s book on Spain, 5 vols., new 
half-calf, 2l. 2s. Under Paston Letters is the 
Library Edition edited by Gairdner, 6 vols., 
21. 2s. Among Bibles are the Restoration Bible, 
printed on the eve of the restoration of Charles II., 
folio, 1/. 1s.; and the Bible with Westall’s illus- 
trations, larze paper, 3 vols., full morocco, 1815, 
21. 2s. (cost 15/.). Books under Devon include 
Prince’s ‘ Worthies,’ folio, 1701, 21. 10s. One 
entry recalls Arthur Sketchley—a collection of 
the Brown books: Mrs. Brown on the Shah’s 
visit, Mrs. Brown on Cleopatra’s Needle, on 
Dizzy, Wonen’s Rights, &c., 22 vols., 11. 2s. 


Messrs. Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 691 
contains a cy nplete unabridged set of the Royal 
Society’s 1665-1908, unusually 
scarce, 273/.; also a set (except the first series) 
of The Magazine, 1827-85, 1401. 
The followinz are from the Amherst Library : 
the fourt’ elition of Ascham’s ‘ Scholemaster,’ 
brown mor)::, 1579, 111. 1ls.; Austen’s ‘ Fruit 
Trees,’ toxether with ‘The Spirituall Use of an 
Orchard,’ 1353, 51. 5s.; Bale’s ‘ Illustres Maioris 
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of Bee’s,’ containing verses by George Wither and 
others, and a stave of musical notes, arranged in 
triple time to represent the humming of bees, 
1634, 41. 15s.; Ferne’s ‘ Blazon of Gentrie,’ 1586, 
15l. 15s.; Hauksbee’s ‘ Physico-Mechanical Ex- 
periments on Various Subjects, rare, 1709, 71. 15s. 
(contains a description of the first electrical 
machine, invented by the author, consisting of 
‘*a pretty large glass cylinder turned by a winch 
and rubbed by the hand’’); and Grew’s ‘ Ana- 
tomie des Plantes,’ 1679, 31. 17s. 6d. (the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that the author was probably the first 
to observe sex in plants). The general portion 
of the list includes Forster’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
5 vols., large paper, proof impressions, 1802, 
6l. 12s. 6d.; the second collected edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, folio, 1679, 101. 10s. ; 
and Blake’s ‘ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’ 
1885, 41. 4s. There are works under Chess 
and Costume. Cruikshank items include the com- 
plete issues of the ‘ Comic Almanack,’ 19 vols., 
12mo, in 7, blue morocco, 1835-47, 81. 10s. and a 
coloured copy of ‘ My Sketch-Book,’ first edition, 
brown morocco, 1836, 41.48. Works on the drama 
include Genest’s ‘ English Stage,’ 10 vols., Bath, 
1832, 101. 10s. There is a complete set of the English 
Dialect Society’s publications, 1873-96, 151. 15s. ; 
also a choice large-paper set of the Historical 
Society, 29 vols. in 25, bound in Cambridge calf 
extra, 1838-56, 151. 15s. Under Edward Fitz- 
Gerald will be found ‘ Polonius,’ Pickering, 1852, 
21. 2s. (with autograph ‘‘ Geo. Crabbe,” son of the 
poet, on title); also ‘Sal4mdén and Absal,’ 1856, 
Zl. 7s. Under Venice is Ongania’s great work 
on St. Mark’s, 16 vols. folio and 4to, Venice, 
1881-92, 341. Under India and Greater London 
are lists of important works; and under Owen 
Jones are his two beautiful works, ‘ The Alhambra,’ 
2 vols., atlas folio, half-red morocco, spotless 
impression, 151. 15s.; and ‘The Grammar of 
Ornament,’ 8s. 


[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over.]} 


Nutices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Kditor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

E. H. Parry (‘Princess Amelia’s Supposed 
Marriage”). — See 10 S._ iv. 292, 493, under 
‘George III.’s Daughters.’ No allusion to her mar- 
riage is made in the account of her in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

WInNIFRED L. GuNTER.—Outside our province 
altogether. 

F. Newman (“Dickens and Valentine Lines” ).— 
Anticipated ante, p. 257’ 
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WALTER V. DANIELL, 
53, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Standard and Topographical Books, 

Engravings, Drawings, 
Autograph Letters, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE— 


CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, &. 


Including Americana, Coloured and Fancy Subjects, Mili- 
tary, Naval, Sporting, Topographical Engravings, &c. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Topography, London.” 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
RARE AND INTERESTING 
ITEMS IN THE PRESS. 


Free on application. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


The following Catalogues cf portions of 


B. H. BLACKWELL'S STOCK 


Are in active preparation and will be issued shortly. 


CXXXII. European Philology, including Anglo-Saxon ; 
Gothic; Old, Middle, and New English; British 
Dialects ; Romance Languages, &c. 

CXXXIII. History and Literature of India and the Far 
East, including interesting items from the Library of 
the late Cuthbert Shields, M.A.Oxon; Duplicates from 
an important Oriental Library, &e. 

CXXXIV. British ‘Topography and Local History, contain- 
ing about 2,000 items, many of exceptional interest. 


50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


| Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


LUZAC & CO., 
Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Official Agents to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the University of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 

can be had gratis on application. 


R. McCASKIE, 


BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 
(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


SECOND-HAND CATALOGUES 
RECENTLY ISSUED :— 


42. BOOKS FOR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. | 
47. BOOKS IN 7 NATURAL SCIENCES. 3,230 
48, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, INCLUDING 


LITERATURE, PHILO- 


CLASSICA 
LOGY &e. 


GLISH LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, 
1,600 
49. BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
(An Interesting Catalogue.) 
50. ECONOMICS. HISTORY, AND POLITICS. 
parati ion. 
Any of f the atees will be sent gratis on application to 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


A-Z. 1,738 pages. Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
k 8vo, half-morocco, "308. 
Parts X.-XII. (Suppt.), A—CA. each, 
Part XIII, CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge bindings, Capgrave 151 
Cepio 1477, and a large collection of Early Chronicles. 
[Now ready, price 28, 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W, - 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS. 


WORKS BY ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, C.V.O. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


AT LARGE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is, in its way, the most frankly personal of the ‘Benson books’ as yet published. It 
is all graceful, soothing, and pleasant-the very book for tired minds in a nerve-racking world.” 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


WORLD.—“ In conception and in execution this study of a high-souled but inveterate egoist, converted to humility 
and altruism by the discipline of suffering, is an achievement of rare power, pathos, and beauty, and, so far, incomparably 
the finest thing that its author has given us.” 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ ‘ Beside Still Waters’ gathers together the scattered threads which have been already 
introduced into several of Mr. Benson’s more recent studies ; it consolidates his attitude in life, and gives full expression 
to his mellow and contented philosophy.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 
THIRTEENTH IMPRESSION (FOURTH EDITION). 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘‘One of the most delightful books of the year.” 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ Will be read again and again with eager interest.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Benson’s book.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 
FOURTEENTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). WITH A PREFACE. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“If any one supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, this volume will prove the 
contrary....Altogether this is a curiously intimate and very pathetic revelation.” 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH A PREFACE, READY FEB. 18. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘A very striking book....The story of a dangerous accident and a long convalescence is so told as to 
take powerful hold upon the reader, and it is difficult to lay the book down. It has all the fascination of a confession, a 
confession which convinces the reader of its essential truth.” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


Now ready. Vol, XIV. (MYLLAR-OWEN), and a Volume will be issued each month until 
the completion of the Edition in December, 1909. 


Country Life.—‘‘ This magnificent book of reference is absolutely essential to any well-equipped 
library.” 

Rn. CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere.—‘‘ The ‘D. N. B.’ is a book that should be in every library, 
and they are indeed fortunate who can have it on their shelves in twenty-two volumes instead of the 
sixty-six of the original edition, more particularly as, unlike most reprints, the new form is handier’ 
and more attractive than the old. The set is the most perfect birthday present for a bookish person 
that our age has known.” 

*.* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., J5, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Published Woks by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s yreeg Chancery Lane, F.C. ; and Printed by 


ARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, — y, April 17, 1909. 
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